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Rotes. 
YORKSHIRE VILLAGE GAMES. 


One evening last summer I was walking through 
the little village of Thornes, on the outskirts of 
Wakefield, and noticed some little girls, in age 
varying from six or seven to ten or twelve, playing 
in an open space of ground. Many local and 
other traditions have lingered in this part of 
Yorkshire, and there was a peculiar demonstrative- 
ness in these games that attracted my attention. 
The games consisted of verses, sung to extremely 
simple, pretty, quaint tunes, accompanied by 
dancing to the rhythm of the words and time of 
the tunes, and a good deal of action and gesture, 
according to a rather elaborate ritual for which I 
have given rubrics below. One song was sung 
again and again, until the children were tired of it, 
then, out of the abundance of their childish glee, 
they began a fresh one ; and so went on until their 
mothers called them in to bed. The effect was so 
curious and striking that, when found, I at once 
made a note of it. The verses in many places are 
obviously corrupt, and elsewhere of doubtful mean- 
ing, but, throughout, appear to me suggestive of 
Something very different from mere childish 
pastime ; and 1 shall be interested if any reader 
of “N. & Q.” can throw light upon them. The 
most curious sound to me like echoes of some 
rude and old-world epithalamic poetry (possibly 





derived through the May-games, which date anterior 
to Christianity in this country, were sexual in 
their origin, and are known to have been cele- 
brated under circumstances indecoris ac procacis 
licentie), the real meaning of which has long been 
forgotten. 

1. A circle of girls, hand in hand, stand facing 
the centre, in which they put a boy, or, if he 
cannot be got to play at such a “soft game,” as 
is generally the case, then a girl, who for the time 
being personates a boy, while the girls in the ring 
outside dance round and round, and sing to a 
cheerful tune :— 

“ Willy, Willy Wallflower, 

Growin’ up so high ; 

We are all maidens, 

We shall ail die, 

Exceptin’ ’Liz’beth Fawcitt,* 

She ’s the youngest daughter ; 

She can hop, 

She can skip, 

She can turn the candlestick. 

Fie, fie ; shame, shame ; 

Turn your backs together again.” 
Then, loosing hands, each turning round so as to 
face the outside of the circle, and joining hands 
again, the above is repeated, at the end of which 
they turn so as to face the centre as at first, and 
sing, to a more plaintive tune :— 

“ Eliz’ beth Fawcitt,* your sweetheart is dead ; 

He's sent you a letter to turn back your head.’ 
Again loosing hands, and each turning round so 
as to face the outside of the circle, the same is 
repeated, at the end of which they turn so as to 
face the centre as at first, and sing :— 

“Willy, Willy Wallflower,” &c. 

2. A little boy, or a girl personating a boy, is 
placed in the centre of a circle of girls, who 
sing :— 

“Sally Water, Sally Water, 
Springin’ in a pan ; 
Cry, Sally, cry, Sally, 
For a young man ; 
Choose for the worst un, 
Choose for the best un, 

Choose for the little gell ’at you love the best.” 
The one in the middle then chooses one of the 
girls from the ring, whilst the rest sing :— 

“ Now you’re married 
I wish you joy; 
First a girl 
And then a boy; 
Seven years after 
Son and daughter, 

Pray, young couple, come kiss together.” 

Then the two in the centre kiss, and the boy goes 
out to take his place in the circle, leaving the girl 
alone in the centre. 

3. A little girl kneels down upon the ground, 
and the rest, forming a circle round her, sing :— 





* Here each girl mentions her own name. 
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“On the carpitt you shall kneel, 
While the grass grows in the field. 
Stand up, stand up, on your feet ; 
(Here she stands up on her feet. 

Pick ale one you love so sweet.” 
She then picks some one out of the ring and kisses 
her, the one kissed having to take her place in 
the middle, whilst the rest sing as before. 

4. A number of girls range themselves against a 
wall, whilst one stands out and sings, stepping 
backwards and forwards to the time :— 

“Sunday night an’ Nancy, oh ! 
My delight an’ fancy, oh ! 
All the world that I should keep, 
If I had a Katey, oh!” 
Then she rushes to pick out one, taking her by 
the hand, and, standing face to face with her, the 
hands of the two being joined, sings :-— 
“He, oh! my Katey, oh ! 
My bonny, bonny Katey, oh ! 
All the world that I should keep, 
If I had a Katey, oh ! 
Then the two separate their hands, and, stand- 
ing side by side, sing the first verse over again, 
taking another girl from the group by the wall ; 
and so on. 
A little boy stands in the middle of a circle 
of girls, who sing :— 
* Around a green gravill 
The grass is so green, 
And all the fine ladies 
Ashamed* to be seen; 
They wash ’em in milk, 
An’ dress ’em in silk. 
We’ll all cou’+ down together.” 
All then couch down as if in profound respect, 
then, rising slowly, sing :— 
“ My elbow, my elbow, 
My pitcher an’ my can ; 
Isn't Kate Waldron 
[Here each girl mentions her own name. 
A nice young gell? 
Isn't Tommy Hughes 
[Here each girl mentions the name of her 
sweetheart. 
As nice as her? 
They shall be married with a guinea-gold ring. 


“T peep'd through the window, 
I peep’d through the door, 
I seed pretty Katey 
A-dancin’ on the floor ; 
I cuddled her an’ fo'dled her, 
I set her on my knee; 
I says, ‘ Pretty Katey, 
Won't you marry me! 


“ A new swept parlour, 
An’ a new made bed, 
A new cup an’ saucer 
Again’ we get wed. 
If it be a boy, he shall have a hat, 
To follow wi’ his mammy to her ha’, ha’, ha’; 
If it be a gell, she shall have a ring, 
To follow wi’ her mammy to her ding, ding, di ding." 





* A shame (*). + Cower. 





Then all clap hands, and the one that’s sweet- 
heart to him in the middle kisses him. 
6. Standing promiscuously, each sings :— 


“ When I was a young gell, 
A young gell, a young gell, 
When I was a young gell, 
I’ this a way went I.* 
An’ i’ this a way," an’ i’ that a way,* 
An’ i’ this a way went I.* 
[* Here each holds her dress coquettishly. 


“ When I wanted a sweetheart, 
A sweetheart, a sweetheart, 
When I wanted a sweetheart, 
I’ this a way went I 
An’ i’ this a way,” an’ i’ that a way,” 
An’ i’ this a way went I.” 
|” Here each beckons with her finger. 


“ When I went a-courting, 
A-courting, a-courting, 
When I went a-courting, 
I’ this a way went I. 
An’ i’ this a way,° an’ i’ that a way, 
An’ i’ this a way went I. 
[{° Here they take one another's arms, 


“When I did get married, 
Get married, get married, 
When I did get married, 
I’ this a way went I." 
An’ i’ this a way," an’ i’ that a way," 
An’ i’ this a way went I." 
(* Here each holds her dress proudly. 


“ When I had a baby, 
A baby, a baby, 
When I had a ‘baby, 
I’ this a way went I.’ 

An’ i’ this a way,* an’ i’ that a way,° 
An’ i’ this a way went I.° 
[{° Here each folds and presses her apron to 
her bosom. 


“ When I went to church, 
‘fo church, to church, 
When I went to church, 
I’ this a way went I.' 

An’ i’ this a way,’ an’ i’ that a way, 
An’ i’ this a way went I.’ 
[‘ Here “we reckons to hold our frocks 
up,” as if to kneel. 


“ My husband was a drunkard, 
A drunkard, a drunkard, 
My husband was a drunkard, 
I’ this a way went I.* 
An’ i’ this a way,* an’ i’ that a way,* 
An’ i’ this a way went I.* 
[* Here they fist and beat one another. 


“ When I was a washerwoman, 
A washerwoman, a washerwoman, 
When I was a washerwoman, 
I’ this a way went I." 

An’i’ this a way," an’ i’ that a way,” 
An’ i’ this a way went I." 
{" Here they make-believe to wash clothes 
with their aprons. 


“ When I did peggy, 
Did peggy, did peggy, 
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When I did peggy, 
I’ this a way went I.' 
An’ i’ this a way,' an’ i’ that a way,' 
An’ i’ this a way went L.' 
[' Here they revolve their bodies half round back- 
wards and forwards to imitate “ peggying.”* 
“ My baby fell sick, 
Fell sick, fell sick, 
My baby fell sick, 
An’ i’ this a way went L.* 
An’ i’ this a way,“ an’ i’ that a way,“ 
An’ i’ this a way went L* 
[* Here, holding up aprons to eyes, “ we 
reckons to cry.” 
“ My baby did die, 
Did die, did die, 
My baby did die, 
An’ i’ this a way went I.' 
An’ i’ this a way,' an’ i’ that a way, 
An’ i’ this a way went L.' 
[' Here “ we reckons to cry again.” 
“ My husband did die, 
Did die, did die, 
My husband did die, 
An’ i’ this a way went I." 
An’ i’ this a way,” an’ i’ that a way," 
An’ i’ this a way went I.”™ 
[" Here they shake their hands behind them 
as if to say, good-bye and done for. 

I was unable, after the most careful questioning, 
to get any precise information from my children 
respecting the origin and tradition of their games. 
“Where did you learn these things?” I asked. 
“ At school,” was the reply. “From whom?” I 
asked. “ Big gells,” was the reply. “And where 
did the big girls learn them?” I asked. “ We 
don’t know,” was the reply. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” supply the answer ? 

James Fow ter, F.S.A. 

Wakefield. 

[The above games and lines—the latter with some 
modification—are common in other parts of England, in- 
cluding London; so we are informed by competent 
authority. What is wanted is a knowledge of whence 
they came originally. ] 


WILLIAM HAMILTON OF BANGOUR. 

Of this elegant and graceful poet several biogra- 
phical sketches have been published, chiefly in 
connexion with successive editions of his works. 
It is, however, remarkable that all his biographers, 
including the last, Mr. James Paterson, a pains- 
taking and diligent searcher, have omitted reference 
to his “Testament Dative” in the Edinburgh 
Commissariat Register. Not, indeed, that the docu- 
ment is of much general interest, but it is at least 
worth printing. It shows that the poet had a 
relative who was unhappily married, her husband 
belonging to a leading Scottish family. Hamilton 

* Washing clothes, by stirring them backwards and 
forwards in a cylindrical tub with a wooden stirrer. In 


Lincolnshire it is “dollying.” In Durham they pound 
the clothes as in a mortar, and call it “ pogging.” 


died at Lyons on the 25th of March, 1754, in his 
fiftieth year. His Testament Dative proceeds 
thus :-- 

“The Testament Dative and Inventary of the debts 
and sums of money which were addebted and resting 
owing to umquhill William Ha:niltone of Bangour at the 
time of his decease who deceased upon the twenty fifth 
day of March MvijC and fifty four years ffaithfully made 
and given up by James Hamiltone now of Bangour only 
child of the said defunct and by Doctor Stewart Threpland 
physician in Edinburgh and Francis ffarqubarson Ac- 
comptant there, the only surviving and accepting curators 
named to the said James Hamilton by the said defunct 
his ffather, which James Hamilton is only Executor 
dative qua nearest in kin decerned to the said Defunct 
and that by decreet of the Commissaries of Edinburgh 
as the same dated the fifth December mvijC and Sixty 
four in it self at more length purports.” 

Follows the inventory :— 

«In the first the said defunct had addebted and rest- 
ing to him at the time of his decease foresaid, the debts 
and sums of money afterwritten, viz. The Sum of thirty 
pound Ster' as the Expence of the proces of Separation, 
and ten pound money foresaid as the expence of the 
proces of Aliment being in all forty pound Sterling 
which was modified and decerned for by a decreet of 
Aliment dated the twenty eight of February MvijC and 
thirty ffour years obtained before the commissaries of 
Edinburgh against the deceased Walter Nisbet of Craig- 
entinny, at the Instance of Anne Muir then his Spouse 
who by Assignation dated the twenty fifth of June mvijC 
and thirty four conveyed the said fforty pound of 
Expences modified in favours of the also deceased John 
Hamilton of Bangour the said defuncts Brother german 
who thereupon raised letters of Horning against the said 
Walter Nisbet, and he having been charged thereon was 
afterwards denounced upon the Thirteenth November 
mvijC and thirty five and the Letters with the Executions 
were upon the twenty seventh of that month registrat in 
the General Register at Edinburgh. To which sum of 
forty pound the said defunct had right as Executor dative 
qua nearest in kin decerned and confirmed to the said 
deceased John Hamilton his brother conform to con- 
firmed Testament in his favours Expede befor the saids 
Commissaries upon the twenty sixth ffebruary mvijc and 
fifty four wherein the said sum is given up and con- 
firmed. 

“Ttem the sum of fifty eight pound thirteen shillings 
and four pence ster' as the annual rent of the said sum 
of fforty pound money foresaid from the said thirteenth 
november MvijC and thirty five, the date of the said 
denounciation till the time foresaid of the said defunct 
his decease extending the said principal! sum and annual 
rents thereof in haill to ninety eight pound thirteen 
shillings and four pence sterling, which in Scots money 
is one thousand one hundred and eighty four pound. 
Summa of the debt resting to the Dead, Jm Je Lxxxiiij. 

‘* Masters James Smollett James Graeme David Ross 
and Alexander Murray Commissaries of Edinburgh 
specially C. M. C. O. & C. the said James Hamilton now 
of Balgowan only Executor dative qua nearest in kin to 
the said defunct his ffather, and in and to the debt and 
sum of money above written with full power to the said 
Executor and his curators beforenamed for their Interest 
to Intromett &c and cautioner Alexander Ugilvie writer 
in Edinburgh, dated the eighth march mvijC and sixty 
six years.” —Edinb. Com. Reg. vol. cxx. 

Cuar_es Rocers. 

Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill, 8.E. 
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MUSICAL MSS. AT ELY. 


In 1861 the Dean and Chapter of Ely Cathedral 
published a valuable list of the musical MSS. in 
their possession. It is entitled, A Catalogue of 
Ancient Choral Services and Anthems, preserved | ; 
among the Manuscript Scores and Part-Books in 
the Cathedral Church of Ely (Cambridge, Deighton 
& Bell). This admirable little volume of fifty-five 
octavo pages was edited by the Rev. W. F. Dick- 
son, M.A., the Precentor, and too much praise 
cannot be given him for the manner in which he 
has performed his task. The history of this collec- 


tion is thus given by the editor in his brief 


Preface :— 

“The Music Library at Ely owes its very valuable and 
interesting collection of MSS. chiefly to the pious care 
and indefatigable industry of James Hawkins, Mus. Bac., 
Organist, during forty-seven years, of the Cathedral 
Church, Appointed to his office in 1682, not many years 
after the ruthless destruction of church music books 
which marked the gloomy period of the Great Rebellion, 
Hawkins seems to have set himself resolutely to gather 
together the fragments which remained of the old choir 
books, and to preserve from oblivion those compositions 
which could still be deciphered by transcribing them 
with his own hand in score. No doubt the church had 
sustained losses which were wholly irreparable. Abun- 
dant evidence of this exists in the volumes so laboriously 
compiled by Hawkins, who often records in the margin 
his regret at the absence of one or more parts, ‘ torn out 
of y* books’; but he has rescued from the ruins a mass 
of musical matter which contains treasures of the highest 
value, and which well deserves careful examination and 
analysis. 

I have recently become possessed of a thin folio 
MS., containing about seventy pages of closely- 
written matter, which purports to be “A Cata- 
logue of the Church Musick at Ely, 1754.” The 
writer's name is not given, but I strongly conjec- 
ture it to have been the Rev. Thomas Watkins, 
M.A., Precentor of Ely, and minister of Holy 
Trinity, 1736-1776. We know that he prepared 
indices to many of the MSS. in the Cathedral 
Library, and Mr. Dickson says, 
kins seems to have right well discharged the duty 
imposed on him by the statutes, of taking care of 
the choir books.” 

In any future edition of the Ely Catalogue my 
MS. would be valuable, and I need hardly say 
that its use is at the disposal of the Dean and 
Chapter. The possessors of the Ely Catalogue will 
not object to the following brief notes respecting 
some of the composers not identified by the 
editor :— 

“ Blackwell, Isaac” (p. 16).— Temp. Charles II. Three 
of his anthems are printed in Playford’s Cantica Sacra, 
1674. 

‘Gunn ” (p. 25).— Barnabas Gunn, Organist of Glou- 
cester Cathedral, 1730-1743. 

“Holmes” (p. 30).—George Holmes, temp. Anne. 
Several of his anthems are preserved in Lincoln 
Cathedral. 

“ Hutchinson ” (p. 31 Richard Hut 
ist of Durham Cathedral, 1614-1¢ 


“Precentor Wat- | 


chinson, Organ- 

















| ing to warlouque is found 


“Jackson” (p. 31).—John Jackson. Two of his 
anthems are printed in Playford’s Cantica Sacra, 1674. 

“ Norris, William ” (p. 36).— One of the children of the 
Royal Chapel in 1685, afterwards of Lincoln choir. 

“ Tayler, Silas” (p. 39).—Captain Silas Taylor of the 
Parliament army. He was very musical, says Aubrey, 

“and hath composed many things, and I have heard 
anthems of his sung before his Majesty in his chapel.” 
He i is frequently alluded to by Pepys. 

‘ Williams” (p. 43).—Thomas Williams, Organist of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1680. 

Among the names of organists of Ely Cathedral 
in Mr. Dickson’s list, that of John Amner occurs, 
1610-1641. The editor makes a trifling mistake 
when he tells us that “ Amner was elected a Lay- 
clerk in 1604, and was succeeded by Michael 
Este in 1609.” This note relates to Ralph Amner 
the son of John), as stated in the Ely Register, 
not to John, the organist. Ralph was in holy 
orders, and a vicar, viz. mimor canon, of Ely. He 
was a gentleman of the Royal Chapel in 1623, and 
died at Windsor, March 3, 1663. 

Epwarp F. Rmeactr 





Curious CoINcIDENCES IN THE Form oF 
Worps.— Our word warlock =a wizard, is de- 
rived by Mahn in Webster and by E. Miiller from 
the A.-S. werloga or werloga, “‘a belier or breaker 
of his agreement or pledge . . . hypocrita” (Bos- 
worth), from wer, agreement or pledge, and loga, 
a liar (from ligan, to lie). I do not for one 
moment question the correctness of this derivation, 
though I should be glad to learn whether warlock 
(or werlock) was ever used in O. E. in the sense of 

ovenant-breaker, perjurer, or hyp ocrite, and thou, gh 
the transition from such meaning to that of 
vizard is not altogether an a one, unless it be 
supposed that a wizard was re garded as one who 
had broken his covenant with God, and was eager 
to break his compact with the devil. 

My object in writing this note is merely to 
point out the extraordinary coincidence in form, 
without the slightest apparent connexion in 
origin, between warlock (also written warluck— 
Webster) and the Rouchi* warlouque see H cart’ 
Dict. Rouchi-frangais, s. v.) =“ qui a le regard 
louche.” Hécart derives this word from the 
Flemish “* waer, en « quel lieu ?” = our where? and 

ten =our “to look”; because, he says, those 
whe are crt ss-eyed look at one spot and seem to 
look at another. But I cannot say that I believe 
in this Flemish derivation (for no word correspond- 
in Flemish),+ and I 
think there is no doubt that warlouque is conne ted 
with the Rouchi berlou, berlouque, of which, 





* Hécart says in his Preface that Rouchi is the patovw 
which is spoken in the district—“dont Valenciennes 
peut tre considérée comme le centre.” 

+ If the origin were Flemish, I would rather refer the 
war to war = entanglement, confusion, cf. warkop, 
eargeest — esprit turbulent, brouillon. 
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indeed, Hécart himself says it is only another 
form. Now, berlou is evidently identical (in origin, 
that is) with the Fr. berlue, for a full account of 
which see Littré, Diez, Scheler, and Brachet, all of 
whom seem to be agreed in deriving the syllable 
ber (which is also found in the cognate languages 
and dialects in the form of bar and bes*) from the 
Lat. bis,t whilst they derive the remainder of the 
word from the Lat. lucere, or lux, so that the 
primitive meaning would be double light, from 
which we readily obtain the secondary meanings 
of obliquity and dimness of sight.t 

But not only is warlouque much more like 
warlock in form than werloga is ; it is also much 
more like it in meaning; for, if one were called 
upon to describe a wizard, would it not be much 
more natural to describe him as oblique of looks, 
as one looking ascance, or having an evil eye, or as 
one endowed with second sight (bis), than as a 
mere breaker of his word ? 

Such coincidences of form are not uncommon, 
but they are very rarely so perfect,$§ and here we 
have what is rarer still—coincidence in significa- 
tion likewise. F. CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Monsters : Cuerse.—On the occasion of the 
Queen’s marriage, the people of East and West 
Pennard, in Somersetshire, in the Cheddar district, 
resolved to incorporate their loyalty in a mighty 
cheese, to be presented as a bridal offering. The 
cheese was made, and graciously accepted by her 
Majesty and Prince Albert. It weighed 11 ecwt., 
was 9 feet 4 inches in circumference, and 20 inches 
deep; the produce of 750 cows. The farmers, 
after the presentation, asked permission to exhibit 
it, hoping to make some money. They took it 
from the palace for that purpose, and in the end 
her Majesty naturally declined to have it back. 
The exhibitors quarrelled among themselves, the 
cheese got into Chancery, and, of course, never got 
out again. H. R. 


Coix.—Extract from Bennet’s edition of The 
English Works of Roger Ascham, printed for T. 
Davies and J. Dodsley, Bondon, without date :— 


“Commend me to good Mr. Pember. Tell him that 
yesterday I saw a new Coin, which I would he had for all 

* Berlue in old French is barlwe, whilst in Italian we 
have barlume (from lumen), in the allied signification of 
glimmering light, and in Prov. beslei = injustice (lit. 
double or perverted Jaw) and bescueg = biscuit. 

t If the war really comes from bis, then we have 
another example in which a derivative has lost every 
letter of its original. (See note on yeux, 5™ 8. ii. 101.) 

1 Avoir la berlue means to be dim-sighied, to see 

double, or to have visual illusions, and is also used 
figuratively — to be blind. 
§ Another, and still better, example is found in 
ascance askew, and ascance (or ascances)-=asif. See 
note, 5" S. iii. 471. Here the coincidence in form is 
absolutely perfect, but there is apparently no connexion 
in origin, and certainly none in meaning. 





the old he hath. It was made in this house where we 
lie, at Jnspruck. It is very like a great Suffolk cheese 
as any cometh to Sturbridge fair, but somewhat thicker. 
It is even so heavy as two men can bear. There was 
molten for it, of fine silver, for I saw the making of it, 
6,400 guilders; every guilder is worth 5s. English and 
more, except our money be well amended. 

“Noble Maximilian and his wife be come out of Spain 
and be in Italy, coming hitherward. This Country of 
Tyrol, where we be, which is under Ferdinando, doth 
present this goodly coin to Queen Mary, Maximilian’s 
wife, which is the Emperor's Daughter, because she was 
never in Germany afore. This rich gift is given for 
Mazximilian’s sake, whom all men love above measure. 
There is of one side of this coin all the arms belonging 
to Maximilian and his wife; on the other stands Queen 
Mary his wife's face, most lively printed, as the old 
antiquities be. Above her image be these words in 
Latin: Sereniss. Juci Regine Boemia, ex familia Requm 
Hispania, et Archiducum Austria progenite jam prv- 
mum in Germaniam venienti Tyroliensiuem Munus. 
1551."—Letter of R. A. to “my dear Friends Edward 
Raven and William Ireland, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge,” page 394. 

HersBert RANDOLPH. 

PARALLELS.— 


“Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean 
Not one.”—Job xiv. 4. 
“ob yap 5 pa) Kaddy ovror’ ipu Kadédy.” 
Euripides, Phenisse, 814. 
“ And all my mother came into my eyes, 
And gave me up to tears.” —Henry V., iv. 5[31} 
“While gazing on them sterner eyes will gush, 
And into mine my mother's weakness rush.” 
Byron, To Genevra, 6, A 
“ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank.” 
Shakspeare. 
“Yon silver beams, 
Sleep they less sweetly on the cottage thatch 
Than on the dome of kings ?”’—Shelley, Queen Mab. 





Cupid, “ the little greatest god.” 
Southey, Commonplace Book, 4th Series, p. 462. 
Cupid, “‘ the little greatest enemy.” 
O. W. Holmes, The Professor at the Breakfast Table. 

Compare the last stanza of Leyden’s lovely ode, 
‘Scottish Music,” with the fourth stanza of Dr. 
Beattie’s “ Irwan’s Vale.” C. J. Bittson. 

Winchester. 


Corxcipent Passaces.—In Mr. Gladstone’s 
pamphlet on The Vatican Decrees is this passage : 

“‘T shall strive to show to such of my Roman Catholic 
fellow subjects as may kindly give me a hearing, that 
after the singular steps which the authorities of their 
Church have in these last years thought fit to take, the 
people of this country, who fully believe in their loyalty, 
are entitled, on purely civil grounds, to expect from 
them some declaration or manifestation of opinion, in 
reply to that ecclesiastical party in their Church, who 
have laid down, in their name, principles adverse to the 
purity and integrity of civil allegiance.” 

About 200 years ago, in Dryden’s Preface to his 
Religio Laici, we have the following :— 

“But to return to the Roman Catholics, how can we 
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be secure from the practice of jesuited Papists in that 
religion? For not two or three of that order, as some of 
them would impose upon us, but almost the whole body 
of them, are of opinion that their infallible master bas 
a right over kings, not only in spirituals but temporals. 
. . « [should be glad, therefore, that they (the Roman 
Catholics) would follow the advice which was charitably 
given them bya reverend prelate of our Church ; namely, 
that they would join in a public ect of disowning and 
detesting those jesuitic principles, and subscribe to all 
doctrines which deny the Pope's authority ot deposing 
kings, and releasing subjects from their oaths of alle- 
giance.” 
a me 


Altrincham. 


How a Picture was Curistenep.—As Mr. 
J. B. Waring is now dead, there can be no harm in 
my telling the following circumstances. 

‘When the pictures were coming in fast at the 
great Leeds Exhibition of 1868, and the men were 
hanging them on the walls, Mr. Waring was 
standing near me, and asked me, alluding to a 
picture of St. Teresa at a little distance, “ Who is 
that by?” I was in the act of looking at a picture 
of St. Cecilia, by Alonso Cano, and replied, “ Alonso 
Cano.” We were very busy for many days after- 
wards, and I had quite forgotten the circumstance, 
when I heard from a friend that Mr. Waring had 
written an article on the picture of St. Teresa for 
the Illustrated London News, and that it was to 
appear engraved in that paper as being by Alonso 
Cano. 

This picture and a great many others were sent 
in to be exhibited without the names of the artists. 
When I came to examine the pictures in making 
out the catalogue, I was satisfied that the St. 
Teresa was a French picture, I believe by Santerre ; 
but I felt that it was too late to do otherwise than 
enter it as being by Alonso Cano and hold my 
tongue. The picture is a very good one; and 
whoever is now so lucky as to possess it has little 
reason to be annoyed that it was ascribed to the 
wrong artist in the Jilustrated London News, or 
that I now tell how it was christened. 

Ratru N, James. 

Ashford, Kent 


Tre “Copra-TeL.” —Shakspeare annotators 
would do well to add the following to their collec- 
tions illustrating the witch scene in Macheth:— 

“In the preparation of the mysterious poison, the 
Cobra-tel, which is regarded with so much horror by the 
Singhalese, the unfortunate Kabra-goya is forced to take 
a painfully prominent part. The receipt, as was written 
down by a Kandyan, was sent to me from Kornegalle by 
Mr. Morris in 1840, and in dramatic arrangement it far 
outdoes the cauldron of Macbeth's witches. The ingre- 
dients are extracted from venomous snakes, the Cobra 


da Capello (from which it takes its name), the Carawella, | 


and the Tic prolonga, by making an incision in the head, 
and suspending the reptiles over a chattie to collect the 
poison. 
the whole is to be ‘ boiled in a human skull with the aid 
of the three Kabra-goyas, which are tied on three sides 








To this, arsenic and other drugs are added, and | 


of the fire, with their heads directed towards it, and 
tormented by whips to make them hiss, so that the fire 
may blaze. The froth from their lips is then to be 
added to the boiling mixture, and, as soon as an oily scum 
rises to the surface, the cobra-tel is complete.’ ”"—Sir 
James Emerson Tennent, Ceylon, i. 183. 

Anon. 


Lurner.—Circiter A.p. 1517, the patronym of 


Martin Luther, whose forefathers—through how 
many generations matters not—had lived and 
laboured under the papal sovereignty, acquired, 
and while the world lasts will retain, its prophetic 
etymon in the scriptural epithet ’EAeuHepos, free. 
This correlation of sound and sense has escaped, 
I think, the notice of Luther's biographers ; I 
venture, therefore, on embodying it in a simple 
distich with the Saviour’s exhortatory saying, as 
recorded by his beloved disciple, the evangelist 


John :— 

’Eav ov O Yids ipAas eAe bepwo hs rf VTWS 

erAevHepor everGe.— ‘ap. Vill. 36. 

“ LUTHER 'EXevGepog est, velut in prenomine, Liber 
Et FILI verbo perstabit 'EAsv@epo¢ omnis.” 
Keeping clear of polemics, I trust that the 

classic columns of “ N. & Q.” will not be closed 

against my homology. 
Epmunp LENTHALL SwIrTe. 


Curious Custom 1x Rvuss1a.—I take the fol- 
lowing curious passage from The Englishwomn 
in Russia, London, 1855, p. 223 :-— 

“On Midsummer Eve a custom still exists in Russia, 
among the lower classes, that could only be derived from 
a very remote antiquity, and is, perhaps, a remnant of 
the worship of Baal. A party of peasant women and 
girls assemble in some retired, unfrequented spot, and 
light a large fire, over which they leap in succession. If 
by chance any one of the other sex should be found 
near the place, or should have seen them in the act of 
performing the heathenish rite, it is at the imminent 
hazard of his life, for the women would not scruple to 
sacrifice him for his temerity : I was assured that such 
instances had often been known.” 

Can any of your readers throw light on the 
history of this strange ceremony? There are many 
startling stories in the “ Englishwoman’s” book 
see especially pp. 83, 84), and possibly her anec- 
dotes are to be taken cum qrano. 

Mippie TeMpcar. 

Bradford. 


IxscripTion.—Being in the little town of Chard 
in Somerset for a few hours last summer, I copied 
the annexed inscription from a plate attached to 
a small piece of ordnance, one of two placed in 
front of a public building—the Town Hall, I 
believe — 

“ Those two pieces of cannon were presented to Augus- 
tine Whendon of Crimchard by his faithful servant Mr. 
William Burridge who by his own industry became an 


eminent merchant of Portsmouth and was (s recast by 
his grandson George Whendon. The year of our Lord 
1842.’ 
F. R 
. ae 
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Aucries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 

“Tue Crisis.”—“ Printed and published for 
the Authors by = We Shaw, in Fleet Street, 
opposite Anderton’s Coffee House, where Letters 
to the Publisher will be thankfully received.” I 
have lately come into possession of what appears 
to be a periodical with the above title. It consists 





of letters from No. I. to XI. inclusive. The 
heading of No. I. is as follows :— 
“Number I. to be continued Weekly. Saturday, 


January 21,1775. Price Two-pence Half-penny. 

‘ Potius visa est periculosa libertas quieto servitio.’ 

Salust. 

To the People of England and America. Friends and 
Fellow Subje cts,” ke. 

No. Il. “Saturday, January 28, 1775. A Bloody 
Court, a Bloody Ministry, and a Bloody Parliament.” 

No. III. “ To the King.” 

No. IV. A long heading, commencing “Ye Con- 
spirators,” finishing with the line, ‘“‘ Nero had such In- 
struments of Slaughter.” 


“T now come to the two letters (Nos. VII. and X.) 
signed ‘Junius.’ If they are fictitious, the writer must 
indeed have been possessed of unusual effrontery, for in 
the second letter (No. X.) he says, ‘I shall begin this 
letter to your Lordship with an extract of a letter I 
addressed some time since to Lord Mansfield,’ &c. Then 
follow the words commencing, ‘That in matters of 
private property,’ &c. Now, if you will refer to The 
Letters of Junius, No. 41, you will find the very words 
quoted ; so that if the name ‘ Junius’ in the Crisis is an 
assumption, it is truly a bare-faced one. The real 
Junius, whoever he was, no doubt living at this time, 
however he might regard with contempt an assumption 
of his nom de plume, would not be likely to permit a 
palpable falsehood (as this would have been) to pass.”’ 

At the end of No. IT., dated Jan. 28, 1775, is an 
advertisement, “To the People of England and 
America,” that on Ist March will be published 
(price 1s. 6d.), in 4to., on a fine paper and new 
type,— 

“ The Prophecy of Ruin, a Poem. 

“ Ense velut stricto, quotis* Lucilius ardens 
Infremuit, robet Auditor cui frigida Meus est. 
Criminibus, tacite | sudant przecordia culpa. 

Juvenal. 

“Sharp as a sword Lucilius drew his Pen, 

And struck with panic Terror guilty Men; 
At his just strokes the harden’d Wretch would start, 
Feel the cold Sweat, and tremble at the Heart.” 





No. V. “To the People.” 
No. VI. “Tothe Right Honourable Lord North,” &c. 
No. VII. “‘To the Right Honourable Lord Apsley, 


Lord Chancellor of England.” This letter is signed 
“ Junius,” and date Feb. 16, 1775. 

No. VIII. ‘To the Lords Suffolk, Pomfret, Radnor, | 
Apsley, and Sandwich.” | 

No. XI. (sic). “ To the King.” 

No. X. ‘ To the Right Honourable Lord Apsley, Lord 
Chancellor of England.” This is also signed “‘ Junius,” 
and dated March 6, 1775. 

No. XI., and the last one, is not addressed to any one 
in particular. The heading of the last is ‘‘ Saturday, 
April 1, 1775.” 

Concerning Nos. VII. and X. signed “ Junius,” 
Ihave seen the following opinions, which I hope 
the authors will forgive my making use of with 
regard to this query :— 


“The Crisis papers are curious, and must be scarce, 
as I can find no mention of them. They are evidently 
by Tom Paine, printed on the eve of his going to America, 
as he was there in April, 1775, when the battle of 
Lexington took place.” “The Junius signature is an 
assumption, and has nothing to do with the true Junius.” 

As an answer to the last I have 
received the following reply :— 

“Tt is clear the two letters which purport to be by 
Junius, having no reference to the American War what- 
ever, could have formed no part of the fifteen [I think 
this ought to be fourteen] numbers of the Crisis pub- 
lished in America by Tom Paine, 1776-83, at Phila- 
delphia. [In London these were published in 1796, 
8vo. (Lowndes, Bibliographer’s Manual, Bohn, 1864).] 

7 “ Again, if the other letters were written by Thomas 
Paine, it is scarcely reconcilable with the fact that 
(according to the National Cyclopedia) he had settled 
at Philadelphia in 1774, whilst these letters bear date 
775. True, they are written in the incendiary language 
of Paine, but is it not equally so of Wilkes! They might 
have been transmitted, but it is not probable that they 
were 0. 


assertion, 








At end of Nos. III. and IV. same advertise- 
ment occurs, but to be published in the middle 
of March. At end of Nos. VIII. and IX. 
same advertisement again occurs, but to be pub- 
lished on the 3lst March. At end of No. X. 
same again, but to be published on “3rd Day of 
April.” At end of No, XI., the date of which is 
April Ist, 1775, is the following :— 

“To the Public.—The Poem called the Prophecy of 
Ruin, repeatedly advertised to be published in Quarto, 
Price 1s. 6d., the Author has been unavoidably obliged 
to postpone from Time to Time, through a severe I1Iness ; 
in order therefore to make some Compensation to the 
Public, for the Trouble and various Disappointments 
they have met with, the Entire Poem will be given next 
Friday Noon, in No. 12 of the Crisis, containing Three 
Sheets in Folio, at the reduced Price of 6d.” 

As No. XII. is not included in this collection, this 
poem does not appear. Was it ever published ? 

I shall be glad to learn from you, or some of your 
correspondents, any facts relative to this publication, 
which I suspect is a very rare one, and hope you 
will not think what I have above written too long 
for insertion in “ N. & Q.” D. C. E. 

The Crescent, Bedford. 


Mvup anp Wartrie Fences.— Recently, in 
grubbing a portion of an old hedge placed on a 
high bank in this parish, we found beneath the 
layer of black vegetable mould a band of stiff 
clay, raised somewhat above the level of the sur- 
rounding land—on a small scale, very much of the 
same character as an artificial embankment. I 
was at a loss to account for the peculiar appear- 





* Misprint for quoties. + Misprint for tacita. 
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ance of the bank, until an old man told me that 
he had heard his father say that, when a boy 
(this must have been 120 or 130 years ago), the 
village crofts and paddocks were divided and 
fenced, not with quick, but by “mud and wattle” 
walls, built up in the same fashion as the walls 
of the old “mud and stud” cottages, probably 
the most ancient type of dwelling-house existing 
in the kingdom. These walls were formed by 
driving in rows of stakes, and then trampling 
and working in with the feet, between the stakes, 
wrought clay mixed with chopped straw. The 
use of these walls as fences will now account for 
the numerous shallow pits or depressions in our 
village crofts and paddocks ; they are the places 
from which clay has been dug to make the 
yalls. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” tell me of 
any similar existing fences in any part of England? 
Joun CorRDEAUX 
Great Cotes. 


Micnagt AnceLo.—In a sermon I heard a few 
Sundays ago, the preacher said that M. Angelo 
had been so long accustomed to look upwards in 
painting the roof of St. Peter’s at Rome, that his 
sight became affected in such a manner, that he 
was obliged, in order to read a letter, to hold it 
above his head and look upwards at it. This re- 
minded me of another legend referred to by two 
Welsh poets of the last century, according to 
which Angelo painted the Devil in colours so 
black and so ugly, that he was ever after haunted 
by him—at any rate, was haunted by him until 
Michael was induced to make another painting 
more flattering, thereby, it is said, effecting a recon- 
ciliation. What is the origin of these legends ? 

T. C. Unnone. 

Limerick Betits.—In a _ sermon recently 
preached by the Rev. Geo. Tugwell, Rector of St. 
Mary’s, Bathwick, Bath, the following passage 
occurs :— 

“IT wonder if you all know the story of the bells of 
Limerick Cathedral? An Italian made a peal of bells for 
his native town. So full and mellow was their tone that 
he left his place of work and took up his abode by them. 
After awhile war came. The Italian was taken into 
exile. The bells were captured, and were also taken 
away. Years passed on. One day the exile was being 
rowed in a boat up the river Shannon towards the city 
of Limerick. As he neared the wharf, the cathedral belis 
began to chime softly across the water. He recognized 
their voices in an instant. They were his own bells—his 
own long-loved, long-lost children. He folded his arms, 
and lay back in the boat with his face towards the tower. 
The rowers dropped their oars, and lifted him up. But 
he never moved again. He was dead.” 

Where is this story to be found in its original 
form? Fruitless inquiries have been made as to 
its source. R. W. F. 


“Conversation” Sxarp.—In his essay On the 
Passions, Richard Sharp writes :—“‘ Les grandes 





pensées viennent du coeur,’ says a most discerning, 
self-taught man of the world.” In an article on 
Silvio Pellico’s imprisonments in the fifty-seventh 
volume of the Edinburgh Review, there is an able 
paragraph suggesting that it would be better to 
say, “‘ The greatest thoughts come from the heart,” 
which should be content with the first place, and 
not insist upon its being the only one. Who was 
“the most discerning, self-taught man of the 
world” tec whom Mr. Sharp (rightly, no doubt) 
attributes the original remark ? IGNORAMUS. 


Nanxy Froyp: Scanperine Suerty.—The 
former was a captain of foot in Sir Thomas Salis- 
bury’s regiment ; the latter a lieutenant in Captain 
Thomas Taylor’s troop in William Stanton’s regi- 
ment. They both served on the royal side in the 
civil war of 1642-1660. Can any of your readers 
interpret their Christian names? Has Scanderine 
anything to do with Scanderoon, the Syrian sea- 
port? The Lady Brilliana Harley got her baptismal 
name from Briel, in South Holland. Coryvs. 


Fiymere, Oxon—Derivation.—In a former 
communication I was permitted to note that the 
surnames Phillimore, Fynmore, and Filmer ap- 
peared to have a common origin; may I draw 
attention to an advertisement in Coleman’s Bool 
List of deeds connected with Finmere in Oxon ?— 


**1578. Lands in Ffilmare in the county of Oxford.” 
1692. Land in Finmore in co. Oxford.’ 
“1744. Land in Finmere.” 


We have in each century an alteration—Ffilmare, 
Finmore, and Finmere now. What is the 
meaning of the name? and at what period is the 
place first recorded? In “N. & Q.” 3" S. ix. 259, 
it is stated that Fyefoot Lane is otherwise called 
Finimore Lane; it is explained why it should 
have been called Fyefoot, but not why Finimore. 
R. J. Frxmore. 


as 


Sandgate, Kent. 


Boswetu’s “ Tour To THE HEBRIDES.” — 

“Tt isa most amusing history of a learned Monster, 
written by his Showman, who perpetually discovers 
a diverting apprehension that his Beast will play the 
Savage too furiously, and lacerate the company instead 
of entertaining them.” 

Quoted by Anna Seward, January 10, 1786, from 
“the most illustrious literary character now 
living.” Who? By the way, Nichols’s Bowyer, 
from which the above is taken, also speaks of 
Opie’s portrait of Johnson, begun in 1783, re- 
sumed, says Boswell, in 1784, but never completed, 
he believes. What is become of this picture! 

QUIVIS. 


Mitton’s “RATHE PRIMROSE.”—A paper On 


The Poetry of Provincialisms appeared in the 
Cornhill of July, 1865, in which the writer, speak- 
ing of the phrases of our elder poets now lingering 

only in the mouths of the peasantry, states that 
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Milton’s “ rathe [early] primrose” is still under- 
stood in Wiltshire. I don’t know how it may be 
in other parts of the county, but in this neighbour- 
hood (the vale of the river Wylye), so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, the phrase is quite 
unknown. Perhaps some of your readers may 
recollect hearing it, in this or other counties. The 
poet Spenser, in his description of the English 
rivers, thus humorously describes the Wylye :— 
“Next him went Wylibourn, with passage sly, 
That of his wyliness his name doth take, 
Aud of himself doth name the shire thereby.” 
Fairy Queen, c. xi. bk. iv. 
Cu. Etxin Martuews. 
Codford St. Mary. 


Parntixc.—I have an oil painting, 30 x 22 in., 
of the finding of Moses. In the foreground are 
the babe in an open cradle, a male attendant 
drawing it out of the water, Pharaoh’s daughter 
and her maids, the former weeping. Between the 
persons of the group one gets a glimpse of a sitting 
female with her hands over her face, weeping. In 
the background is the destruction of Hebrew 
children, and a medley of pyramids, a classic 
temple, and battlemented towers. The extreme 
background is a pleasant bit of landscape painting. 
In the air, over the babe, are two winged boys. 
The design, pose of the figures, and colouring are 
all good, and the babe is a remarkably pretty bit 
of painting. Those who have seen it are convinced 
that it is a good picture; if not a Nicolas Poussin, 
certainly by one of his school. Can any of your 
readers kindly help me to father it on a painter ? 

R. M. 


Kewsyepy’s “AristopHanes.”—“ Certain exact- 
ing critics have said that they can see nothing to 
admire in Dr. Kennedy’s Birds” (Saturday Re- 
view, June 5, 1875, No. 1023, vol. xxxix. p. 731). 
Where have those criticisms appeared? Has 
there been any one close, concurrent, comparative 
critique of Cary’s, Frere’s, Kennedy’s, and Wheel- 
wright’s Birds, or of any other verse translation of 
the same play, if any other exist? Valpy’s, the 
Oxford, and Bohn’s prose versions need not be 
taken into the account. W. E. L. B. 


Sir Jouy Gorpoy, Bart.—In the Army Lists 
of 1835 the following entries appear :— 
“ Lieut. Sir John Gordon, Bart., 1788, H.P. 
Major Sir John Gordon, Bart.” 

The first died 1843, the second 1835—two 
distinct individuals ; but there is no mention of 
the second baronet in any record that I can find 
save the Army Lists. Burke, Lodge, Debrett are 
all silent, and inquiries in various quarters have 
been in vain. Can any of your readers explain ? 

A. Kemeys De Beryarpy. 


Ay ANTEDILUVIAN Dratocue.—I remember 
reading, when a child, 2 book which contained a 





dialogue between the spirits of certainantediluvians, 
in which one of the speakers describes the Deluge, 
and how the water gradually rose above the top of 
his house door. The work, I think, was of a 
religious character. Possibly some reader of 
“N. & Q.” may know its title and the name of its 
author, and, by kindly informing me of them, aid 
me to find 2 copy of it. J. Futter Russet. 

Ormond Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

P.S.—I shall be thankful for information re- 
specting Analecta Fairfaxiana, by Charles Fairfax, 
b. 1595, d. 1673. It is said that the “ original ” 
is in “Denton Library.” Is it accessible ? 


Anson’s Voracrs.—On the title-page of the 
quarto edition of Anson’s Voyage Round the 
World, in the Years 1740-4, London, 17%, in the 
Free Library here, is the following MS. note :— 

“The real author of Anson’s Voyage Round the 
World is said to be a Mr. Benj. Robins, who wrote in 
support of Newton's Fluzxions, in opposition to the 
Analyses of Bishop Berkeley, and who died 1751, at Fort 
St. Davids, in the East Indies, chief engineer in the 
Coy.’s service.” 

On the title-page of the book it is said the 
author is “Richard Walter, M.A., Chaplain” to 
the Centurion. Is there any truth in the assertion 
re Robins ? Ricuarp HemMine. 

Birmingham. 


Garnsporoven’s Horse.—In the Life of George 
Morland, by Dawe, p. 7, Morland is said to have 
made clay models from Gainsborough’s horse, and 
other casts of a similar kind. Was Gainsborough 
a modeller? Is this in existence? and, if so, 
where? Are there any others? C. A. Warp. 


“ GronLANDS HisToRISKE MINDESMOERKER.”— 
Is there any English translation of the Gronlands 
Historiske Mindesmoerker, 3 vols., published in 
1838-45? Also, in what English books could I 
find accounts of the ancient and modern colonies 
settled in Greenland ? FRANCESCA. 


Wuar 1s A GentLemAn ?—I am trustee of a 
charity which requires us to dispose of our funds 
to daughters of gentlemen or those of higher de- 
gree. C. R. C. 

Sir J. Wywtovur : Sir W. Breretoy.—I am 
anxious to obtain photographs from their portraits. 


They were both commanders in the Civil War. 
T. W. Wess. 





Replies. 
«“ THE FEMALE REBELLION, A TRAGI-COMEDY.” 
(5% §, iii, 341, 398.) 

Any expression of opinion which Mr. CrossLEY 
may be - to make is at all times entitled 
to the highest respect. If in this note I should 
appear to take a different view from him on 
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several points, it is certainly not with the in- 
tention of entering into a controversy with him, 
but to justify, to some extent, the hypothesis 
which I hazarded. Let me say, then, that the 
more important parallel passages which I cited 
from Browne were not taken from the Vulgar 
Errors, as suggested by Mr. Crosstey, but 
from the Letters, printed by Wilkin for the first 
time. For example, the letter of Browne from 
which I took the passage regarding the “ Powder 
of projection” was discovered, with several 
others, by the late Mr. W. H. Black, in the 
Ashmolean Museum. In addition to the parallel 
passages, I endeavoured to show that the political 
sympathies of the author of the play were in har- 
mony with those of Browne, and, so far as I could 
make oat, the date was not inconsistent with the 
hypothesis. Mr. Crosstey says that “if ever 
there were a writer whose genius was essentially 
undramatic, Sir Thomas Browne was that writer.” 
(Should the missing Dialogue, referred to below, 
not be taken into account as a modification of this 
statement?) To this remark, I can only refer 
Mr. Crosstey again to the quotation which I 
made from Religio Medici (I will give it now ina 
more extended form) :— 

**T am no way facetious, nor disposed for the mirth 
and galliardise of company; yet in one dream I can 
compose a whole comedy, behold the action, apprehend 
the jests, and laugh myself awake at the conceits thereof. 
Were my memory as faithful as my reason is then fruit- 
fal, | would never study but in my dreams, and this 
time also would I choose for my devotions: but our 
grosser memories have then so little hold of our abstracted 
understandings, that they forget the story, and can only 
relate to our awaked souls a confused and broken tale of 
that which hath passed.” 


This piece of autobiography can only, of course, 
be taken for what it is worth ; but in the case of a 
man like Browne it is sufficiently suggestive. That 
Sir Thomas Browne should, at seventy-seven, “ be- 
come inflamed with a new literary ambition, and 
close his career as the rival of Shadwell and Mrs. 
Behn,” is surely putting it extremely. Suppose, for 
example, that a veteran physician, like the late Sir 
Henry Holland, in the last year of his life had 
taken, as a literary recreation, to the composition 
of an ode, an idyll, or a play, would we be justified 
in saying that, in so doing, “he became inflamed 
with a new literary ambition,” and closed his 
career as the rival of Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Browning, 
and Mr. Swinburne? Nor would it be astonishing 
for a man in good health with literary tastes to set 
about the writing of a play even at seventy-seven. 
Mr. Crosstey will no doubt remember that 
Hobbes of Malmesbury, a man more than Browne’s 
equal in philosophic speculation, published a trans- 
lation of Homer’s Odyssey in his eighty-seventh 
year, and in the year following a translation of the 

iad, Any one who will take the trouble to 


turn to Browne’s Letters will see at once that he| 





was not quite the recluse we might infer from 
Mr. Crosstey’s remarks. For the last ten years 
of his life he was in affluence and at comparative 
leisure. Nothing came amiss to him, whether in 

ities, local gossip, or scientific information. 
He was surrounded with “troops of friends”; he 
had the privilege of a wide circle of learned corre- 
spondents ; and he was equally ready to write the 
history of a tombstone, or solve a prophetical 
riddle. Besides, until within a very short time of 
his death, which was somewhat sudden, he appears 
to have been in good health ; and even in the very 
year of that sad event he assisted his son Edward 
in the latter’s translation of the life of Themistocles 
for an edition of Plutarch’s Lives—“the sheets,” says 
Wilkin, “being successively transmitted to Norwich 
for revision.” The fact that, as Mr. Crossey says, 
“no biographer of Browne ever dreamt of such a 
thing being in existence as a dramatic production 
by him,” [ am afraid is scarcely an argument. 
And, in regard to Browne’s MSS., it would now 
be impossible to say what he wrote altogether. 
Mr. Crosstey says he has gone carefully through 
the manuscripts in the Bodleian and the British 
Museum. To that extent Mr. Crossiey’s testi- 
mony is no doubt important. At the same time, 
we know that Edward Browne lent a number of 
them to Archbishop Tenison, some of which were 
never returned. To this I will add Wilkin’s sig- 
nificant remark :—“ There is sufficient evidence, too, 
that he [Sir Thomas Browne] was very willing to 
lend out his works, in manuscript ; and some of 
his lesser pieces were even composed at the request 
of his friends and for their use.” According to 
Wilkin, there is at least one piece a-wanting to 
complete the works of Sir Thomas Browne. I shall 
quote his words (Works, ed. 1852, vol. ii. p. 383) : 

“In perfect consistency with this opinion, Sir Thomas 
wrote « Dialogue between two twins in the womb, 
respecting the world into which they were going.—Alas, 
we have hunted for this morceau in vain! It seems to 
have perished.” 

Further, in the year 1710, a sale was announced 
in London as follows (I quote again, I need scarcely 
say, from Wilkin) :— 

‘*Sir Thos. Browne, Dec. 26, 1710. A catalogue of 
the libraries of the learned Sir Thomas Browne, and his 
son Dr. Browne, deceased, consisting of many very valuable 
and uncommon books in most faculties and languages, 
with choice manuscripts, which will begin to be sold by 
auction at the Black Boy Coffee-house, in Ave Mary 
Lane, near Ludgate, on Monday the 8th of January next, 
beginning every Monday at 4 o'clock till the sale is 
ended. Catalogues are delivered at most booksellers in 
London, at the two Universities, and at the place of sale, 
price 6d.” 

A copy of this catalogue is said to exist in the 
British Museum. As I am by residence far 
removed from London, and as this catalogue has 
doubtless been carefully examined by Mr. Cross- 
LEY, I shall esteem it a favour if he can say with 
certainty whether any of Sir Thomas Brownes 
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productions in MS. were then exposed for sale. 
If so, does he know what they were and where 
they went to! 

But for the fear that I have already trespassed 
too far on the kindness of the editor of “N. 
& Q.,” I should like to have noticed several other 
points in Mr. CrossLey’s note. 8 


Burton’s “ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY” (5th 
S. iii. 308, 394.)—I believe I can assure Mr. 
Davies that the opinion that “verjuice and oat- 
meal is good for a parrot” was not a matter of 
faith with Burton, and, further, that the astonishing 
statement does not, as your correspondent sug- 
gests, imply that “truth may be blamed.” Let 
me repeat the passage quoted by Mr. DAVIES :— 

“ But I must take heed, ne quid gravius dicam, that I 
do not overshoot myself, Jus Minervam. I am forth of 
my element, as you peradventure suppose ; and some- 
times veritas odium parit, as he said, verjuice and oat- 
neale is good for a Parret.” 

In the first place, Jus Minervam is, of course, a 
misprint for Sus Minervam, a homely and ellip- 
tical adage, equivalent to our equally homely and 
elliptical “Teach your grandmother.” Every 
reader of Burton knows how he translates, more or 
less literally, nearly every quotation of Greek or 
Latin. He had been venturing on the verge of 
dangerous political subjects, and wanted to stop 
short : “I must take heed,” he says, “ne gravius 
dicam, that I meddle not with matters too serious 
for me.” The punctuation should, perhaps, be 
changed, and the full stop made at “dicam.” He 
goes on to say “Sus Minervam,” and paraphrases 
it, “I am forth of my element, and sometimes 
Now to translate such a 
plain bit of Latin as this was almost an insult to 
his reader ; and as his object was to cover his re- 
treat from topics he had come perilously near to, 
he gives no translation at all, but tries to raise a 
langh by the levity of a very poor rendering into 
English of the sound without the sense. In 
heraldry there are canting arms, and this may be 
called a canting translation. The jest is a poor 
one enough, and hardly to be excused in a man of 
less learning and animal spirits than this extra- 
ordinary scholar and humourist. 

This miserable kind of joke has occasionally 
been made, as scholars know, from the time of the 
revival of the great dead languages ; and that the 
humour of it still finds favour with the illiterate 
may be gathered from a modern instance, which I 
am really almost ashamed to give in the learned 
pages of “N. & Q.” “Amicus Plato, amicus 


eritas odium pari.” 


Socrates, sed major veritas,” is a sound maxim, 
which a recent American humourist has turned 


Irish MSS. cottectep By Epwarp Luwyp 
(4% §, vi. 387, 516; vii. 42.)—The inquiry as 
to what became of these has not yet been 
answered. It is of importance that the matter 
should be cleared up if possible; perhaps by 
reviving the subject some additional information 
may be obtained. In the first place, it is well to 
notice what Lhwyd himself says about the matter. 
In the Philosophical Transactions, vol. xxvii., 
London, 1712, a letter dated Dec. 15, 1699, from 
Mr. Edward Lhwyd, Keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, to Dr. Tancred Robinson, is 
published ; in it Mr. Lhwyd says :— 

“ Near Larne, in Antrim, we met with one Eoin Agniw, 
whose ancestors had been hereditary poets for many 
generations to the family of the O’Neals, but the lands 
they held thereby being taken away from his father, he 
has forsaken the muses and has betaken himself to the 
plough, so we made an easy purchase of about a dozen 
ancient manuscripts on parchment.” 


In the same volume, p. 524, another letter, dated 
Aug. 15, 1700, from the same to the same, is given. 
Mr. Lhwyd writes :— 

“T have in divers parts of the kingdom picked up 
about 20 or 30 Irish manuscripts on parchment ; but the 
ignorance of their criticks is such, that tho’ I consulted 
the chiefest of them, as O’Flagherty (author of the 
Ogygia), they could scarce interpret one page of all my 
manuscripts, and this is occasioned by the want of a 
dictionary, which it seems none of their nation ever took 
the trouble to compose. I was informed (but how truly 
I know not) they have lately printed one at the Irish 
College at Lovain, which if I could procure, I should not 
despair of being in a short time able myself to understand 
these manuscripts; tho’ many of them being but insig- 
nificant romances, it would scarce quit the pains. What 
I most value amongst them are their old laws, which 
might give some light to the curious as to many of their 
national customs, and some of their old poems. But all 
are of use to any that would compose a dictionary of 
their language, which was anciently (considering the 
narrowness of their knowledge as to arts and sciences) 
doubtless very copious.” 

Further on, having spoken of other finds, he says, 
“ All of which (together with the manuscripts) I 
have long since sent to Oxford.” Query, are they 
at Oxford still? It would appear that Edward 
Lhwyd himself published a catalogue of his Irish 
MSS. The Rev. Wm. Reeves, D.D., in a short 
tract on the Book of Armagh, states that Lhwyd, 
the famous Welsh philologist, published, in 1707, 
his Archeologia Britannica, and that he gives 
therein a catalogue of Irish MSS. “ At page 436 
he gives the titles of twelve which were found in 
the possession of Arthur Brownlow of Lurgan.” 
Perhaps some one who has access to this work of 
Lhwyd’s would send to “ N. & Q.” a copy of this 
list, as this would be a step towards their recog- 
nition if the MSS. are still in any of our public 
or private collections. Some of Lhwyd’s papers 
perished by fire ; for Dr. Reeves, in speaking of a 
document concerning the Book of Armagh, says 





into “T may cuss Plato, I may cuss Socrates, said 
Major Veritas.” J 


uN LATOUCHE. 





that it “was found among his papers (nearly all, 
‘ 
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alas! since destroyed by fire while in a binder’s 
hands), and was communicated by the Honourable 
Charles William Wynne to the Rev. Dr. O’Conor, 
who, in 1814, presented it to the public in the first 
volume of his Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores.” 

I would hope that the Irish MSS. sent by 
Lhwyd to Oxford are still in some of the libraries 
there. Perhaps some one who knows the collections 
there can informus. I confess to a special interest 
in the dozen purchased in Larne from Eoin Agniw 
in August, 1699. 

W. H. Parrerson, M.R.LA. 

Belfast. 


Tue Rosin AnD THE Wren (5 §. iii. 84, 134.) 
—The almost sacred character ascribed to the 
robin in most rural districts—a character in which 
the wren also participates—may be traced to a 
very high antiquity, the reverence in which these 
birds are held having descended to us from our 
remote Aryan ancestors. In the myths of this 
primitive people fire is said to have been brought 
from heaven to earth by a bird. Jove’s eagle, the 
bearer of the thunderbolt, is one of the forms of 
this myth ; but the more insignificant wren also 
claims the honour of being the bearer of the 
heavenly fire, and, according to Aristotle and Pliny, 
disputes with the eagle the sovereignty of the 
birds. In the popular legends of Normandy (see 
La Normandie Romanesque et Merveilleuse, by 
Mdlle. Amélie Bosquet) it is related that, a 
messenger being wanted to fetch fire from heaven, 
the wren undertook the dangerous task, but got its 
plumage burned off in accomplishing it. The other 
birds gave each a feather to replace those the wren 
had lost, with the exception of the owl, who held 
back and refused to honour the heroic act of the 
wren. For this cause the owl is scouted by all the 
feathered tribe, and dare not show himself in the 
daytime. A Welsh legend (see “N. & Q.” 1* S. 
vii. 328) relates that the robin bears daily in his 
bill a drop of water to quench the flame of the 
infernal: pit, and that in so doing he gets his 
feathers scorched, and has thus acquired the name 
of redbreast, It is probable that the species of 
wren supposed to be the fire-bringer was originally 
not the commen brown wren, Troglodytes Euro- 
peus, but the less common golden-crested wren, 
Regulus auricapillus, or the still rarer Regulus 
ignicapillus, fire-crested wren. The woodpeckers 
of various kinds, all with a bright red spot on the 
head, and the stork with its red bill and legs are 
connected also with fire-bearing legends. With 
respect to the robin as a fire-bearer, the following 
story was related to me by an old woman, a native 
of Guernsey, who died a few years ago at the 
advanced age of eighty-eight :—“ The robin was the 
first that brought fire to Guernsey. In crossing 
the water his feathers were singed, and his breast 
has remained red ever since.” She added, “ My 





mother had a great veneration for the robin ; for 
what should we have done without fire ?” 

For further information on the superstitions 
connected with birds, Kelly’s Curiosities of Indo- 
European Tradition and Folk-lore, chap. iii., may 
be consulted. Epear MacCottocna. 

Guernsey. 


To the superstition indicated in the saying, “The 
robin and the wren are God’s cock and hen,” refers 
the following “sage,” which is very current in 
Normandy. The tale runs as follows :-— 

‘The wren brought the fire from heaven to earth. 
On this occasion the little bird burned all its feathers. 
In order to restore the poor little fellow all birds 
gathered, and every one of them gave it a feather out of 
its plumage. The cuckoo alone abstained from doing so, 
and is therefore despised by all birds. The robin wished 
to contribute its share too, but came too near to the 
burning bird, so that its own plumage took fire too, by 
which circumstance it got a red spot on its breast and 
the name ‘ redbreast.’” 

In Spenser’s Epithalamion the redbreast is 
called “ ruddock.” What may be the derivation 
of this word ? Turopor Marx. 

Ingenheim, Germany. 


If the wren is respected in Wales, it used to be 
persecuted in Ireland. On St. Stephen’s day this 
poor little bird was chased, captured, and killed 
whenever it could be found, and its dead body 
carried about in an arbour of leaves. 

I have understood that the ceremony was traced 
back to a traditionary battle between the Irish 
and the Danes, in which the former were prevented 
from surprising their enemy by a wren, which 
tapped upon the drum of the Danish drummer (sup- 
posing him to have possessed such an instrument 
of music). 

These wren processions were, I believe, often 
accompanied with party fights. I have a faint re- 
collection of seeing one in 1821, and of being ata 
house whose doorstep bore a mark of blood from 
a former contest. This was in county Clare, bor- 
dering on Tipperary. Freperick Mant. 


) 


The sacredness and affection which attach t 
the robin date from early ages, and are due toa 
touching little legend. When our blessed Lord 
was bearing his cross up Calvary, he was weak 
from the loss of blood, and the agony of the thorns 
pressing into his brow. A robin, moved with love 
for his Creator, tried to extract one of the thorns, 
and in doing so wounded his own breast, which 
previous to this had been brown. Now, to com- 
memorate the little bird’s tender pity, his de- 
scendants all bear the red breast, that this act of 
love may ensure for them kindness and protection 
at the hands of man. M. V 


Srreatreitp’s Kent MSS. (5" S. iii. 447.)— 
The Rev. L. B. Larking kept his promise and 
found an editor, T. G. Godfrey Faussett, Esq., of 
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all men the best fitted for the undertaking, but 
ill health has unfortunately made it impossible 
that he should continue the work he had just 
begun, and (this is no very recent event) I am 
sorry to say that, to cut a long story short, nothing 
is being done in order to publish the great collec- 
tions fora new History of Kent that were made 
by my father. He left, and there are now lying 
useless, besides his innumerable MSS. and memo- 
randa of Kent matters, dozens of copper-plates and 
hundreds of woodcuts, all available, without cost to 
the county, for a new history to be competently 
edited. Mr. Larking, alas! is now also dead ; he 
also left great MS. collections for a History of 
Kent, which are in his brother’s hands, and are 
equally, and without cost, I believe, available for 
the purpose. It is a great pity that it is at a 
standstill, and I cannot doubt that, if the voice of 
all the men of the county could be evoked, it 
would be begun, and completed too. The 300 or so 
subscribers obtained some few years ago are not 
more than about half as many as are wanted to 
make it pay for the editing and printing, for more 
(necessary) illustrations, &c. And although some 
few liberal men there are who offer to give money 
with which to begin the undertaking—which is, no 
doubt, a very great undertaking—nothing, I am 
sorry to have to say and repeat, is being done at 
the present time. What is best to be done? 
J. F. SrReATrFEILD. 
Upper Brook Street, W. 


Urrrne Srocxs (5 §, iii. 409.)—These were 
once met with in almost every farmyard in this 
district. The space beneath them was often 
utilised as a dog-kennel. When large tubs or cans 
filled with milk were formerly brought to Man- 
chester, they were suspended with straps one from 
each side of the horses’ backs, for which purpose 
a double stock was requisite, i.¢., Ashlar stones 
were erected, so that the animal could be brought 
between them, whilst the burden was hung on 
the huge pack saddle. A large horsing stone 
was placed near the entrance to Gorton Dissent- 
ing Chapel in 1705, and was for the convenience 
of equestrians attending that place of worship, 
which was then the only Nonconformist one for 
miles around. The horses were stabled at the 
hostelry close by until the conclusion of the ser- 
vice, when the couple mounted, and, by means of 
a pillion, jogged off homewards. In other cases 
they were then useful. The burial of my father’s 
brother, in 1804, was attended by a dozen double 
horses (7. @., each carried a man and a woman) 
from Higher Catsknoll to Cheadle Church, six 
miles distant. A cortége of that description once 
left the adjoining township of Droylsden with 
twenty couples, whilst the funeral of a farmer from 
Reddish Hall, in this parish, was accompanied by 
more than four score horses. A horsing stone 














formerly stood against the village stocks near here 


on Ardwick Green. 
Ardwick. 


Upping stocks are common throughout Scot- 
land, and are called “louping-on stanes.” They 
are used for the same purpose as upping stocks, 
and seem to be identical. They are serviceable 
to women, and elderly men whose agility is on the 
decline, but are of course much less required now 
than formerly. The following occurs in one of 
Galt’s novels :—“ ‘ What’s the laird doing, Jock ?’ 
‘Doing? What should he be doing, but sitting on 
his ain louping-on stane, glowering frae him ?’” 


J. C. of R. 


James Hiason, F.R.H.S. 


Redhall. 


These used to be common near every church, 
and in every stable-yard of the gentleman and 
yeoman. They were chiefly to enable the dames 
to mount and dismount the pillion, on which, in 
days gone by, they rode behind their husbands 
or servants to church, to market, visiting, &c. The 
pillion having gone out of fashion, the upping 
stocks have also gradually disappeared. 

H. T. E. 


These steps are called horsing steps in Lincoln- 
shire. They were once very common, and many 
examples must exist to this day. There is a set 
at a farmhouse at Ashby in this parish, and 
another existed at Northorpe Hall, near Kirton- 
in-Lindsey, until a few years ago. They were 
used for the purpose of assisting ladies to mount 
upon their pillions. EpWARD PEAcocK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


A Puritan Lerrer (5% §. iii. 445.)—I am not 
concerned to defend the various sects censured by 
Edwards in his Gangrena, nor yet his own Pres- 
byterian party; but, without further and strong 
evidence, I should not take this letter from 
“Tonatius Jordan” to be other than a seventeenth 
century skit or squib. It has the flavour of one 
throughout. Especially suspicious is the “ I have 
almost forgotten one main taing,” when only two 
or three short precepts have gone before, and the 
words read like a transparent excuse for lugging 
in, by head and shoulders, one of the commonest 
imputations against some of the assemblies of 
“the brethren.” Equally indicative of the squib 
character of the production are the words, “ Make 
use of these brief precepts, and you shall have 
more hereafter, sooner, I hope, than you look for,” 
the mere excuse-ending of the writer of a trifle. 
Still more indicative is the intentionally undis- 
guised joke about whole draughts [in the company 
of] irregular reprobates, and the consequent lapse 
of the writer into a less imitative style. Much 
more might easily be said on these and other 
points, but the mere indication of them is suffi- 
cient, The names alone seem all but decisive. 
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The (supposed) father may have been christened 
Ignatius, but if so, the name and the names of his 
godfathers must have been a perpetual blister to 
him, and it is barely within the bounds of proba- 
bility that one holding the opinions given him 
should have called his son by that name. Taking 
both Ignatius and Jordan together, they read like 
a name concocted bya Church and State upholder 
to express his belief in the Jesuitical hypocrisy of 
the “ elected saints.” B. Nicnorsoy. 


This document is in no way whatever a specimen 
of the Animus Puritanicus, but is curious and 
valuable as an instance of anti-Puritanical satire. 
I am inclined to think from the style that it is 
somewhat more modern than 1640-5. I believe 
that it is not earlier than the time of Charles IT. 

Epwarp PEacock. 


Gray’s “STanzas wrROTE IN A CouNTRY 
Cuurcnyarp” (5 §., iii, 100, 313, 398, 414, 438, 
478.)—I have referred to my copy of Gray’s Elegy. 
I find I have only the title-page of the Grand 
Magazine of Magazines, and the page on which 
the Elegy occurs. The magazine is stated to be 
collected and digested by Roger Woodville, Esq., 
and was “ published by Cooper at the Globe, in 
Pater Noster Row. Price 1s., 1750.” But the 
heading of the page on which the poem occurs is, 
“For April, 1751,” and beneath is written, 
“ Poetical Essays in March, 1751,” and then 
comes the Elegy. I fancied that the page on 
which the Elegy appears belonged to the title. I 
bought them together, but the difference of date, 
which I had not observed before, surprises me. 
Mr. Sotiy is correct as regards the date, but 
there is no doubt that Gray’s Elegy first appeared 
in the Grand Magazine oj Magazines. 

F. Locker. 
[See page 500.] 

A Question or Enoiisn Grammar (5" §, iii. 
165, 315.)—Your correspondents on this subject 
do not seem to have observed that the objection 
raised against the use of the perfect infinitive hav 
heard, in the sentence, “I should have liked to 
have heard more about Effra,” applies also to the 
use of the perfect infinitive have liked. Should, 
being a past form, has a force similar to was under 
obligation ; and as “the two words have liked take 
us back to the time when he wished to hear,” so 
should takes us back to the time when he was 
under obligation to like. 

Cobbett, in the passage in his Grammar (par. 
259) referred to by Mr. Wrya, does not, to my 
mind, clear up the difficulty. His objection to 
Goldsmith’s words, “I wished to have submitted 
my manuscript to him,” holds, if it supposed that 
the speaker did not intend to imply that the 
manuscript was not submitted; but if he did 
intend to imply that it was not submitted, it is at 





least doubtful that the phrase “TI wished to have 
submitted ” is not as proper as “I would, should, 
or might have submitted,” or “I ought to have 
submitted.” The use of the perfect infinitive after 
the past tense of what are called auxiliary verbs 
is rooted in the language in non-fact clauses, as 
“T ought to submit, and I did”; “I ought to 
have submitted, but I did not.” 

In his next paragraph (260) Cobbett tells us 
that hearing should be having heard in the sen- 
tence, “I had not the pleasure of hearing his senti- 
ments when I wrote that letter.” This is clearly 
wrong, unless the speaker refers to a pleasure of 
memory. If the hearing took place before the 
writing of the letter, the words should be “ I had 
not had the pleasure of hearing,” not “I had not 
the pleasure of having heard,” which makes the 
pleasure subsequent to the hearing. “ More 
light !” Siema. 


Queen Exizanetn or Dr. Donve? (5" §. iii. 
382, 433, 472.)—Of the several editions of Dr. 
Donne’s works, Mr. Friswett speaks of the “ 4to. 
of 1633 and the 12mo. of 1635, 1651, and 1669.” 
None of these have I seen except that of 1669, 
which I possess, and which is an 8vo. His allusion 
to these editions would imply that the quatrain in 
question appears the same inall. If so, he has 
misquoted a very important word. Instead of 
“ His was the word,” &c., as he gives it, Donne’s 
version is :— 

“ He was the Word that spake it ; 

He took the bread and brake it: 

And what that Word did make it, 

I do believe and take it,” 
—a very important change, or mistake, especially as 
Word is in both cases printed with a capital W. 
Having pointed out two errors may I mention a 
third? Speaking of the “ Divine Poems,” Mr. 
FRISWELL says, “ These commence with a ‘ Hymn 
to Christ,’ and then follows the quatrain ‘ On the 
Sacrament.’” Now, in the Svo. of 1669 the 
“Hymn to Christ,” and the lines “On the Sacra- 
ment,” occupy the 38th and 39th pages of the 
“Divine Poems,” which, with a running title, 
follow the “ Progress of the Soul.” 

S. H. Har.owe. 
St. John’s Wood. 


Martruew Furnpers (5 §. iii. 429.)—I am 
the only child of the said Captain Flinders, and 
have in my possession the only authentic portrait 
of him. It is a miniature, and has been engraved 
twice, most unsuccessfully. The copper-plate in 
Sidney’s Three Colonies of Australia is very un- 
like the original, and Beeton’s woodcut, in his 
Boys’ Magazine, is worse. I do not think it 


likely that Mr. W. Westall tock any likeness of 


my father. He was not a portrait painter, and I 
never heard of his attempting to draw any such 
likeness. I purpose having the miniature photo- 
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graphed, and would gladly send a copy to Mr. 
SuituincLaw if I knew for what purpose he 
wanted it. Anne Perrie (née Flinders). 

& Crescent Road, Bromley, Kent. 


“THREE CENTURIES HE Grows,” &c. (5 §. iii. 
240.)\—I know not the author, but the omitted 
ouplet on the age of the oak tree is as under :— 

«« Behold the oak, the monarch of the trees, 

Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees ; 
Three centuries he stands, and three he stays 
Supreme in state, and in three more decays.” 
Cotuins TRELAWNY. 
Ham. 


P.S. My version, of at least sixty years’ standing, 


for “grows” reads stands, which, for the sake of 


euphony, I consider a better word. 


Cumese Pirates (5" §. iii, 420.)—While 
Turner's capture by Chinese pirates occurred in 
December, 1806, that of Glasspoole was not till 
September 22, 1809. I am not aware that they 
published a joint narrative, but if your correspon- 
dent wishes to see their stories, he will find a 


summary of them in the Chinese Repository, 
vol. iii. (June, 1834). wi. oe 


Shinfield Grove. 


Spurious Orpers (5" §S. iii. 442.)—I am 
interested in correcting some of the errors into 
which Mr. R. N. James has pardonably fallen in 
regard to the spurious orders of chivalry which 
have been tacked on to Freemasonry, and am able 
to do so from many authentic documents. Prior 
to about 1723 Freemasonry consisted only of three 
degrees, the ceremonial bases of which were of 
great operative antiquity. After that time the 
Rosicrucian party in Freemasonry gave origin to a 
number of rites and degrees perhaps of no great 
authenticity. Amongst the rest, the degree of 
Knight Kadosh was given about 1740, and there 
s mention also about this time abroad of the Red 
Cross degree of Knights of the Sword, the Eagle 
ind Palestine. The Mark degree is unquestionably 
of still more recent origin, and equally spurious, 
is every Apprentice Mason anciently received a 
mark for his work or his tools. The English 
degree of Royal Arch, however, dates from 1740, 
and is only another version of the foreign degree 
of Knight of the Sword. The Templar is a bas- 
tard Kadosh degree, and is first mentioned in 
England about 1780. It has always required a 
belief in the Trinity in this country. In 1780 it 
was styled the “ Order of Knight Templars” ; in 
1791 the “Grand Elected Knights Templar Ka- 
dosh of St. John of Jerusalem, Palestine, Rhodes.” 
&c., thus combining both the modern and the 
more ancient title. In 1850 it assumed the title 
of “ Masonic Knight Templars,” in order to please 
the spurious “Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
Rite,” of which the Prince of Wales is now “ Grand 








Patron,” and which was commenced by a pimp of 
Philippe d’Orleans, and consummated by a charter 
forged upon Frederick the Great of Prussia. The 
Malta titles have been used from time immemorial, 
and it seems necessary that the Order should either 
continue them or shut up shop for the conferment 
of sham decorations. For the respectability of 
Freemasonry, it is to be hoped the Prince of Wales 
will suppress the higher degrees altogether. Un- 
fortunately he was initiated in Sweden, where the 
feeling in their favour is strong, in consequence of 
the suppression of exoteric inquiry. No other 
severance from Freemasonry has taken place than 
such as consists in the rejection of a title only 
twenty years old inthe Order. The great objectors 
are the spurious A, and A, Rite members. Why? 
Hisroricus, 

Purases (3 §, iit. 70; 5™ §S. iii, 218,)— 
H. B. C.’s explanation is too far fetched ; so, at 
least, it appears to me. I fancy we may find 
something more feasible nearer home. Turning to 
the word slice in Wedgwood, I find he derives it 
from the O. F. escleche, and renders, “ separation, 
dismemberment, portion.” The last word | italicize 
because that is the one which serves my turn. 
Granted, then, that slice is sometimes used in the 
sense of portion, and that it may be so used here, 
the difficulty, to my mind, disappears, and the 
meaning is, “The sluggish Thomist drinks his 
slice (portion) of wine.” I shall be obliged to any 
one who can furnish me with examples of this 
usave. 

Again, may not slice be put for sluice by a mis- 
print or otherwise? And may not sluice by a 
metonymia* be taken fora sluice-full? So that 
if this worthy Thomist were a hard drinker, the 
meaning would be, by an exaggeration, that he 
drank as much as was contained in a sluice, or the 
“lock of a canal,” one of the renderings given by 
Wedgewood. Epmunp Trew, M.A. 


WALKING ON THE Water (5 §. iii. 446.)—At 
Gorton Wakes, in September, 1850, Herr Kjellberg, 
who styled himself the “ water-king,” walked upon 
the water, and drew a boat laden with passengers 
(one of whom was my sister) for a considerable 
distance upon the lake in Belle Vue Gardens. 

James Hiasox, F.R.H.S. 

Ardwick, Manchester. 


TitLte or “ Rigut Honovrasite” (5 §. iii. 
328.) The only valid title daughters of dukes, 
marquises, and earls can claim in virtue of their 
birth is “ honourable,” which is applicable alike to 
the sons and daughters of peers (vide Chambers’s 
Ency., art. “ Courtesy Titles” 

J. Porrer Briscoe. 

Nottingham. 


* Just as we say, “ He likes his glass,” or “is fond 
the bottle.” 
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Czpmon, THe Saxon Poet (5* §. iii. 449.)— 
In the year 1832 was published, by the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, Cedmon’s Metrical Para- 
phrase of Parts of the Holy Scriptures, in Anglo- 
Saxon. With an English Translation, Notes, and 
a Verbal Index, by Benjamin Thorpe, F.S.A., &c. 
This work was edited from the Bodleian MS., 
respecting which the Translator’s Preface says :— 

“The original MS. of the poem, preserved in the 
Bodleian Library, is a small parchment volume in folio, 
containing two hundred and twenty-nine pages, the first 
two hundred and twelve of which are written in a 
fair, though not elegant hand, apparently of the tenth 
century. The remaining seventeen pages, forming a 
Second Book, are in an inferior handwriting. .. . Of 
the history of this MS. nothing more, I believe, is known 
than that it was the property of Archbishop Usher, who 

resented it to Junius, by whom, with the rest of his 
MSS., it was bequeathed to the Bodleian Library.” 
See, passim, Archeologia, London, 1832, vol. xxiv.; 
Morley’s English Writers (the writers before 
Chaucer), London, 1864, pp. 302-318; and 
Macray’s Annals of the Bodlevan Library, London, 
1868, pp. 102, 327. J. MANveEL. 


A Gurvea, 1775 (5" S§. iii. 389.)—The initials 
on the reverse of Mr. R. Ketty’s guinea of 
1775 stand for the high-sounding titles of the 
House of Brunswick in the days of the Holy 
Roman Empire :—“ Brvnsviccie et Lynenbergie 
Dvx, Sacri wader Imperii Archi-Thesavrarivs et 
Elector.” They appear, with slight variations, on 
all the gold coins of England from the beginning of 
George I.’s reign in 1714 down to 1798. 

R. M—s. 


“B(runsvicensis) et L(unenbergensis) D(ux,) 
S(acri) R(omani) I(mperii) A(rchi-)T(hesaurarius) 
et E{lector) ”"—Duke of Brunswick and Lunenburg, 
and Arch-Treasurer and Elector of the Holy Roman 
Empire (Humphrey’s Coin Collector's Manual, 
Bohn, vol. ii. p. 684, col. ii.). A slightly different 
reading of the titles is given in Henfrey’s Guide 
to English Coins (J. R. Smith), p. 3, and Lunen- 
berg is spelt with two e’s. W. 8. J. 


Gray's Inn. 


The letters after the usual inscription are not 
peculiar to the reign of George III., as they also 
appear on the guinea of George I., 1717, as well 
as that of George IT., 1757. J. Speep D. 

Sewardstone. 


James Wricut Simmons (5 §. iii. 228) was 
also the author of Blue Beard; or, the Marshal of 
France, a poem, Phil., 1821, and The Maniac’s 
Confession, a fragment of a tale, Phil., 1821. He 
is referred to in the second volume of Duyckinck’s 
Cyclopedia ; but he is not referred to either in the 
Harvard Memorial Biographies, or Palmers Ne- 
crology of Harvard. He died in 1852. 

Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 


Philadelphia. 





TRANSLATIONS BY Painir Suytu (5" §. iii, 
288.)—If the date given by Dr. Wellesley is 
correct, the work referred to must be Aldrich’s 
Elementa Architecture Civilis, ad Vitruvii 
veterumque disciplinam, Translated into English 
by Phil. Smyth, Oxford, 1789, 8vo. Dr. Smyth 
was of New College, Oxford, and was the author 
of several volumes of poems. 

Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


Rev. Josern Wise, 1764 (5" §. iii. 448.) —This 
gentleman figures as a dramatic writer ; but the 
Biographia Dramatica, usually to be depended 
upon for some information about its subjects, dis- 
misses the reverend author briefly as, “Joseph 
Wise, a clergyman in Sussex.” As a contribution 
towards CumMBRIAN’s inquiries, I may here note 
that I have the following works by him :— 

1. “The Coronation of David. Bya Sussex Clergy- 
man.” S8vo., Lewes, 1766. 

2. ‘A Miscellany of Poems. By the Rev. Joseph 
Wise, Rector of Penshurst, Sussex.” Lond., 1775. 

3. “ Nadir, a Dramatic Poem, By the Rev. Joseph 
Wise.” 12mo., Lond., 1779. 

Numbers two and three contain “ Lists of sub- 
scribers,” showing others of the name about Mary- 
port. J. 0. 


TRANSFUSION OF BLoop (5" §. iii. 427.)—It is 
most improbable that any attempt to transfuse the 
blood of boys into the arteries of the dying Pope 
was made in 1491. The transfusion of blood was 
first suggested, it is usually said, by Sir C. Wren. 
The first experiments with animals were made at 
Oxford by Dr. F. Potter, about 1640, and by Dr. 
R. Lower in 1665. Shortly after this Dr. Denys, 
at Paris, successfully transfused the blood of an 
animal into the bloodvessels of his own body. A 
warm discussion then ensued whether the merit of 
the application was French or English ; and in 
the second volume of the Transactions of the Royal 
Society there is a letter pointing out that both had 
been anticipated in the suggestion by Libavius, 
who had published it in his Examen Philosophie 
Nove, Franckfort, 1615. The following extract 
from Bruy’s Histoire des Papes, 1733, vol. iv. 
p. 278, gives a more probable account of what 
took place in the last illness of Pope Inno- 
cent VIII. :— 

“ Depuis l’attaque d’apoplexie qu'il avoit eud deux ans 
auparavant il n’avoit pi jouir d'une Santé parfaite. Ne 
trouvant aucun soulagement 4 ses maux dans |’Art de Ja 
Médecine, un Juif lui prépara un breuvage composé du 
sang de trois jeunes garcons qui venoient d’expirer; et 
le Pape I’aiant scu, il en eut une si grande horreur, qu'il 
donna aussi-t6t ordre d’arréter ce Juif, et de le punir ; 
mais celui-ci évita le chatiment par la fuite.” 

This statement is probably taken from O. Pan- 
vinius’s supplement to Platina. 

Epwarp Sotty. 
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Dr. Wesster’s Diet Drink (5® §. iii. 448.) 
—I have in my possession an old book which 
contains the following recipe ; I know nothing of 
the inventor :— 

“ Diet Drink, an excellent Spring Medicine. 
Take of Sarsaparilla 4 oz. 
», Sassafras Chips 2 oz. 
55 Stick Liquorice 2 oz. 
» Prunes. 1 Ib. 
» 1 yellow dock root. 
Boil in six quarts of water till it comes to four quarts; 
strain.” ac 

Amersham, 

Mrxors cREATED Baronets (5" §., iii. 449.) 
—George William Farmer, a midshipman, fifteen 
years old, was, on 29th October, 1779, created a 
baronet, in admiration of the daring intrepidity of 
his father, who, while commanding the Quebec, 
came up withand closely engaged La Surveillante, 
a French frigate of greatly superior force, and 
continued the unequal contest until his own ship, 
accidentally taking fire, was blown into the air, 
with her brave commander and most of the crew. 
See Gent. Mag., 1779, pp. 520,567 ; Burke, Peer., 
voce “ Farmer.” Joun PIKe. 


NowaGenaRianism (5 §, iii. 148, 352.)—If 
human assurance can be presumed even for a 
moment, the twentieth day of this present June 
(so endeared to us by the accession of our beloved 
queen) will enter me into my ninety-ninth year ; 
pass another twelve months, and the instantaneous 
confluence of June the 19th, 1876, into June the 
20th, will dismiss me from among the nonagena- 
rians, without locating me in the centenarian 
order—in what fractional intermediacy baffles con- 
jecture. Chambers and Webster define a nona- 
genarian as “one ninety years old,” Maunder as 
“one aged ninety years,” each of these philologers 
numerating 0 for 1, and consecutively 2 for 3, till 
they complete the decades at 9. If no man can be 
called a nonagenarian “ who has not reached his 
ninetieth year,” he who has reached his hundredth 
may be called a centenarian. Reach and complete 
possess, however, no synonymy ; in their perplex- 
ing anomaly lies the distinction between the actual 
and the ideal. A hundred pounds may, not 
necessarily by pennies, pass from hand to hand, 
simul ac semel; whereas a hundred years must 
tell themselves off consecutively by minutes. As 
an old correspondent of “ N. & Q.” the editor will 
wish to see my centenarianism outlive the pending 
logomachy. Epmunp LENTHALL SwWIFTE. 


“Historre pes Rats” (5 §, iii. 428, 474.)— 
In 1788, one year later than the date of the 
volume referred to by Anna, there was published 
in Paris an Svo, volume, entitled Les Intrigues du 
Cabinet des Rats, A pologue National, &c., “ouvrage 
traduit de ’Allemand en Francais, et enrichi de 





vingt-deux planches gravées en taille douce.” 
This volume is, however, only a version of Reynard 
the Fox under another title. I shall be glad to 
know whether the Histoire des Rats has any 
resemblance to the volume mentioned above. 

Wm. Braces, F.S.A. 


Smakspeare’s Lameness (5 §, i. 81 ; iii. 134, 
278.)—JaBEz does not meet my question. Upon 
his theory of the interpretation of the word “lame,” 
I asked him to account for the presence in the 
same line of “ poor” and “ despised.” He simply 
says they are metaphorical, which, if true, would 
in no way explain the incongruity. But are they 
metaphorical? The expression of social inferiority 
is surely the very keynote of this portion of the 
sonnets. Your correspondent tells us that Shak- 
speare was “‘a man of substance” when he wrote 
these poems, a statement which is not only entirely 
unsupported by evidence, but altogether opposed 
to any rational inference as to the date of their 
composition. Again, Shakspeare belonged to a 
despised calling, and was himself, as we know, per- 
sonally despised by the scholar dramatists of the 
period. If, therefore, the word “lame” is to be 
taken as indicating Shakspeare’s supposed bad or 
“stagey ” manners, its use must be accounted for 
upon some other principle than that which led to 
the selection of the other epithets; and I assert, 
pace Turveydrop, that any such association here 
| would be absurdly incongruous and to the last 
degree un-Shakspearian. I remember reading 
many years ago, in the pages of a rather fast maga- 
zine, a paper upon the question, “Was Shakspeare 
a cad?” Japez would appear to have put the 
same query to himself, and to have answered it 
in the affirmative. For my part, I cannot believe 
that Shakspeare was ill-bred, or that he was 
“stagey ”—a kind of male Mrs. Siddons—or that 
the author of Hamlet would have been in the least 
likely to have considered an unfashionable deport- 
ment the chief of all human ills. In this 37th 
Sonnet the word “lame” is twice placed in marked 
and unmistakable antithesis to “ beauty,” and to 
me, therefore, it is even plainer than a pikestaff 
that the poet refers to some form of physical im- 
perfection, it may be intensified and exaggerated 
in the writer’s mind, as instanced in the case of 
Byron’s infirmity, but certainly based upon fact. 
JABEz refers me to an article upon the sonnets in 
Macmillan’s Magazine, but I find here a totally 
different explanation of “lame,” which the writer 
holds to express Shakspeare’s own modest estimate 
of his verse—verse for which, it will be remembered, 
he has just before claimed immortality. There 
would seem to be something in the very atmo- 
sphere of the sonnets which is eminently favourable 
to the production of these morbid growths. Does 
your correspondent really think they are worth 
serious criticism ? SPERIEND. 
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CHAPMAN, THE TRANSLATOR OF Homer (5" §, 

ii, 487 ; iii. 226, 335, 397.)}— 
** How like the plague 
Unfelt he strikes into the brain of truth !” 
This terrible epidemic had a very direct and dire- 
ful effect upon the brain, great mental disturbance 
being an early symptom, and in a later stage the 
power of the will on the muscles became much im- 
paired, so that the patient resembled a person 
intoxicated.—Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 
“* Worse than the poison of a red-hair’d man.” 
Can this be an allusion to that Judas-coloured 
hair which is thought to indicate deceit to this 
day? 
“Slave to a Jew 
Or English usurer.” 

It was thought imperative in Chapman’s time to 
pass the Usury Act (21 James I.), restricting the 
rate of interest to 8 per cent, and it may be added 
that Sir Giles Overreach had a terribly real proto- 
type in Mompesson. 

** That toad-pool that stands in thy complexion.”’ 
A “toad-pool” is, I suppose, a pool foul enough 
“for toads to knot and gender in,” and is a very 
forcible way of expressing that the unhappy indi- 
vidual whose “ blood was turned to poison” had a 
muddy complexion. 

“ Your brave Scotch running horse.” 
This would have greatly amused Dr. Johnson ; 
one can imagine his hearty “ Know we not Gallo- 
way nags?” We are not to suppose this horse of 
any native breed, but simply some fleet hunter 
that “great Guise” got out of Scotland. 
W. Wuistoy. 


Tue Leicester Square Stratve (5 §. ii. 46, 
91, 292, 458.)—A great many notices have ap- 
peared, from time to time, in the pages of “N. 
& Q.,” respecting this much abused (now no more) 
statue of George I. Various dates have been sug- 
gested as to its first appearance in the square. 
The matter, however, is now finally settled by Mr. 
Tom Taylor, in his recently published Levcester 
Square; its Associations and its Worthies, 1874. 
The poorest historical book ever written contains 
some trifle worth preserving. Meagre as Mr. Taylor’s 
book most assuredly is—a book written to order 
in every sense of the word—it has, at least, one 
redeeming point—the final settlement of the vexed 
question as to the first appearance of the “ golden 
horse and man ” in the square. 

Speaking of Frederick Prince of Wales, Mr. 
Taylor says :— 

“On the prince’s birthday, November 19, 1748, besides 
the crowds huzzaing under the windows of Leicester 
House—for Prince Frederick was popular after a fashion 
—there was what the court newsman calls a very 
splendid appearance of the nobility and gentry, in the 
state drawing-rooms, to kiss hands and wish happy 
returns of the day. . . . It was on occasion of this birth- 
day reception, as we learn from the court newsman, 





that ‘the fine statue of George I. in the centre of the 
Fields was uncovered.’” 

We should have thanked Mr. Taylor for a more 
exact reference to his authority, but should have 
been surprised had he given it us. However, as 
it is, we are thankful for what we get. 

Epwarp F. Rimpav tr. 


Hocartn’s Pictures (5" §, iii. 169, 197, 238.) 
—I have what is no doubt the original “ Modern 
Midnight Conversation,” inasmuch as it is better 
painted than any of the numerous pictures of the 
same subject which have come before me, and 
contains, besides, a suppressed inscription, which 
explains the sprawling figure on the ground point- 
ing to something. The sight measure is width 
3 ft. 9 in., height 3 ft. It formerly belonged to 
Lord Chesterfieid, who had one of the two large 
Chelsea vases, of which the other was in the 
Foundling Hospital, presented by Hogarth. The 
pair of vases were recently got together and sold 
to Lord Dudley for 5.0001. I have two or three 
other Hogarths not engraved, but nothing for sale. 

Henry G. Bony. 

18, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

P.S. I omitted to say that the “‘ Modern Mid- 
night Conversation” is here, and can be seen at 
any time between 10 and 4 o’clock. 


Nevitie’s Cross, Durnam (5 §&. iii. 384, 
434.—Your Durham correspondent, J. T. F., will 
find my etching and the description in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, October, 1554, p. 356. The 
history of the erection of the cross, and a quotation 
of the description from the Ftites, are there given, 
and mention is made of the wood engraving given 
in Hutchinson’s History of Durham (also in 
Richardson’s Local Historian’s Table Book) of the 
presumed appearance of the memorial; so that, 
“with our present knowledge of the architecture 
of our forefathers, and the aid of contemporary 
examples, it might now be rebuilt almost in fac- 
simile of the original.” The proposed “ restora- 
tion ” spoken of by J.T. F. would, probably, be 
in accordance with this. The cross was destroyed 
in the year 1589. CuTupert Bebe. 


A Bionpin ry 1547 (5 §. iii. 146, 215.)—We 
may add to the cases of early “ Blondins,” one 
who performed at Edinburgh in 1598 :— 

“The 10 of Julii 1598, ane man, same calli: him a 
jugler, playit sic souple tricks upone ane tow, qik was 
fastenit betwix the tope of St. Geill’s kirk steiple and 
ane stair beneathe the crosse, callit Josias close heid, the 
lyk was nevir sene in yis countrie, as he zaid doune the 
tow, and playit sa many pavies on it.”—Birrel’s Diary, 
p. 47, quoted in Stark’s Picture of Edinburgh, 1821, 


p. 253. im 
J. &. ¥. 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 
h 


Sir Watrer Scotrr anp THE Seprvactyt (5! 
S. iii. 305, 554, 436.)—I beg leave to answer Mr. 
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Kenyepy. First, I never said that Prior Aymer 
(not Aylmer) and Friar Tuck talked “ defective 
Latin.” I gave it as an instance of Scott’s quota- 
tions from the Vulgate left out by Mr. Davies. 
Secondly, priests of the Middle Ages were much 
wiser than we are apt to think (see Maitland’s 
Dark Ages, passim), and we can hardly imagine 
one who did not know such a simple thing as the 
meaning of Kyrie Eleison. If Mr. Kennepy will 
remember the full form of this “lesser Litany,” I 
think he will see this. Thirdly, the passage in 
The Talisman does not show that Scott himself 
knew what it meant, or, as Mr. Kennepy chooses 
to say, “ was cognizant of its signification.” “ Lord, 
have mercy on us,” is not a bit more to the pur- 
pose than “ Thank God”; and we must consider, 
or, at least, I must, that Scott put it in as a mere 
pious expletive. 
Cuartes F. §. Warren, M.A. 
Bexhill. 


fMisceellanesus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 

1. La Métromanie, a Comedy, by Piron; with a Bio- 
graphical Memoir, and Grammatical, Literary, and 
Historical Notes, by Gustave Masson, 

Lascaris, ow les Grecs du X Ve Siecle. Nouvelle His- 
torique. Par A. B. Villemain. With a Biographical 
Sketch, Notes, &c., by Gustave Masson. 

3. Das Jahr 1813. By F. Kohlrausch. 
Notes, by Wm. Wagner, Ph.D. 

. P. Virgilii Maronis Aineidos, Lib. XII. 
with Notes, by A. Sidgwick, M.A. 

5. M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro Tito Annio Milone. With 
a Translation of Asconius’s Introduction, Marginal 
Analysis, and English Notes. Edited by the Rev. 
John Smyth Purton, B.D. 

§. The Anabasis of Xenophon, Book IV. With English 
Notes, by Alfred Pretor, M.A. 

Tue above half-dozen volumes, excellent guides and 

helps to students, are edited, very satisfactorily, for the 

Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. Perhaps 

the least known is Piron’s comedy, La Méctromanie, the 

author of which has much the same relation to Moliére 
as Cibber, in his Careless Husband, has to Congreve in 
the latter writer's Love for Love; or as General Bur- 
goyne and his J/e/ress have to Sheridan and his School 
for Scandal. Piron’s rattling comedy of character con- 
tains many lines which are among the household phrases 

of France. Just half a century has elapsed since M. 

Villemain published Zascaris ; and he was not found 

inferior to others who had selected for subjects of ro- 

mance the realities of many centuries ago. Das Jahr 

1813 is taken from Kohlrausch’s German History, and 

in it the realities of modern times are even more ro- 

mantic and heart-moving than those of earlier ages. 

The above three books were well selected for their 

respective purposes. The Latin and Greek volumes need 

no other meed of praise than what may be awarded by 
pointing to the names of their editors. All are in every 
respect handy and useful volumes. 


With English 


va 











A Supplement to the History of Woodstock Manor and 


its Environs. With a Notice of the Church and 

Parish of Wootton. By the Rev. Edward Marshall, 

M.A. (Parker & Co.) 
Ir is not often that supplements are as interesting as 
the original works to which they add information. But 
this is the case with Mr. Marshall’s Supplement to the 
History of Woodstock. The book is as pleasant as the 
locality of which it treats. We may add, that those per- 
sons who may have read Burnet’s account of Lord 
Rochester’s conversion will be especially interested in 
the further details which Mr. Marshall has been enabled 
to give in a volume so creditable to his zeal and ability. 


Genesis. With Notes by the Rev. G. V. Garland, M.A. 
Parts I. and II. (Rivingtons.) 

THEsE pamphlets*may be found equally useful to junior 
and senior Hebrew students. To the same Hebrew 
words, as in other languages, is often allied a diversity 
of meaning. To reduce this diversity the use of points 
has been discarded. An interchange of letters has also 
been suggested, regard being specially paid to the most 
frequent rendering in the Anglican and Septuagint 
versions. The introduction of some words in type other 
than that of the text indirectly provides the reader with 
a commentary as well as translation. The explanatory 
foot-notes, evidently compiled with much careful study, 
are worthy of particular notice, as being of actual use. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Garland has some other parts 
already in the press. 


T WANTED.— 
The following verses are quoted by Goethe in Wahrheit 
ind Dichtung as having been written prior to the publi 
cation of Werther, ¢.e., before 1774: 
‘*Then old age and experience, hand in hand, 
Lead him to death, and make him understand, 
After a search so painful and so long, 
That all his life he has been in the wrong. 
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To griefs congenial prone, 
More wounds than nature gave he knew ; 
While misery’s form his fancy drew 
In dark ideal hues, and horrors not its own.” 
ALBERT Con: 
53, Mohrenstrasse, Berlin. 
A parody on Hamlet’s Soliloquy: 
“To wed, or not to wed !—that is the question,” Xc. 
Answer to Horace Smith’s Address to an Eguptiai 
Mummy: 
** Child of the latter days! thy words have broken 
A spell that long hath bound these lungs of clay,” Kc. 
These amusing lines first appeared in the Mirror, May 
5, 1824, and were signed “‘ Mummius.” 
Lines beginning— 
** Still on for Petra, till the desert wide 
Shrinks to a valley, and on either side,” &c. 
Lines on “ Matrimony ” :— 
** Matches are made for many reasons,— 
For love, convenience, money, fun, and spite,” &c. 
Song in praise of ale, said to have been written 
during the reign of Charles II. :— 
** When the chill north-east wind blows, 
And Winter tells a heavy tale ; 
When pyes and dawes, and dooves and crowes 
Do sit and curse the frostes and snowes, 
Then give me Ale,” &c. W. A. C. 


‘Hi is worst among letters in the crosse row, 
For if thou find him other in thine elbow,” &c. 
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“I asked of Time for whom those Temples rose, 
That prostrate by his hand in silence lie : 
His lips disdained the mystery to disclose, 
And borne on swifter wings he hurried by.” 
T. Bowpen GREEN. 
** The child of misery, baptized in tears.” 
“The mind of man is this world’s true dimensions.” 
“ We conquer by bearing our fate.” 
UNeEDA. 
Philadelphia. 
The words of a song called The Lock of Hair, begin- 
ning— 
‘To remind you of me, tho’ the token 
Be neither of silver nor gold,” &c. 


“* For human beauty is a sight 
To sadden rather than delight,” &c. : ; 
cB. A. P. 


A correspondence interesting to the Liverpool public 
has been lately published in the newspapers there, in 
which occurs the following quotation :— 

*« The fault of the Dutch, the fault of the Dutch, 

Is giving too little, and asking too much.” — 


Bebington. 

‘¢ To-day man ’s dressed in gold and silver bright, 

Wrapt in a shroud before to-morrow’s night. 

To-day he ’s feeding on delicious food, 

To-morrow, dead: and nothing can do good. 

To-day he ’s nice, and scorns to feed on crumbs, 

To-morrow he’s himself a dish for worms. 

To-day he's honoured, and in vast esteem, 

To-morrow not a beggar values him. 

To-day he rises from a velvet bed, 

To-morrow he’s in one that’s made of lead. 

To-day his house though large he thinks but small, 

To-morrow he commands—no house at all. 

To-day he’s forty servants at his gate, 

To-morrow scorn’d, not one of them will wait. 

To-day he’s grand, majestic, all delight, 

Ghastly and pale before to-morrow night. 

True, as the Scripture aye, man’s life ’s a span, 

The present moment is the life of man ; 

Of life, the present moment all we ’ve sure. 

We can’t call back the past, nor one to come insure.” 
So far as I am able to judge, the above were written in 
1785, and first appeared at Collumpton, Devon. 

J. F. 8. 

Taunton. 

** Free from bustle, care, and strife, 
Throughout this variegated life,” Kc. 

Some time between 1826 and 1836 there appeared in 
the Observer newspaper some lines on the occasion of 
a love affair, beginning: 

**Oh ! would a lowlier lot were thine, 
For then my heart’s emotion,” &c. 
A copy of the above poems is requested by 
Joun SHaw. 
7, Longford Street, Rochdale. 


Tue MemMoRABLE Case oF JonNsTON VY. THE “ ATHE- 
xa&uM” having come toan end, well deserves a recording 
note. The action was brought in Edinburgh, for libel, 
allegedly contained in a criticism on an Atlas published 
by the plaintiff. The damages were laid at 5,000/. The 
jury returned a verdict for Mr, Johnston, damages 
1,275. On a motion, on the part of the Atheiaum, 
made this week, for a new trial, the Bench agreed that the 
damages awarded were excessive ; and as the respective 
parties, to avoid a fresh process, left the question of 





damages in the hands of the Judge, his Lordship assessed 
them at 100/., and therewith brought this matter toa 
more righteous conclusion than that previously arrived 
at by the jury. 

Mr. Epuunp W. Asupet, F.S.A., is about to publish 
a selection of rare early-printed plays and interludes, 
and of short tracts principally illustrative of Shakspeare 
and the drama. Produced by the lithographic process, 
each article will be an absolute fac-simile of the original, 
The impression will be strictly limited to 100 copies, 
for subscribers only. 


Gray’s Stanzas, &c.—I am sorry to find that, writing 
under an old conviction, I have suggested that another 
was in error, when, in fact, | was wrong myself. I 
a firm belief that neither the Grand Magazine nor 
the Magazine of Magazines was in existence till 1752; 
in this I was wrong, and probably Gray did refer to 
one of them. The question, however, still remains ag 
to earlier appearances of the stanzas than that in the 
London Magazine for March, 1751. [See ante, p. 494.] 

EDWARD SOLLY. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


,Wittsntre Famires (5 S, iii. 358.)—I do not think 
Francesca could do better than consult Sir R. Colt 
Hoare’s splendid work, the History of Modern \Viltshi 
6 vols., folio, 1822, for the best account of the land 
gentry of the county. Cu. Ex. Ma, 

J. F.: Moons’s Porrrircar Squiss (5" 8S. iii. 440.) —See 
an edition of Moore’s Poetical Works published by Milner 
& Sowerby, Paternoster Row. No date. 

Frepk. Rvs. 

“Joun GrEENHALGH.”—See “N. & Q.” 4" 8. viii. 
J. G. desires to communicate with J. D. J., the 
Address, Miller, 4, Gracechurch 


author of the query. 
Street, London. 

J. H.—It was a custom prevailing from the earliest 
times amongst the Jews, and afterwards amongst 
Christians. 

A. W. M. (Leeds.)—Monastic seal and Heraldic. See 
ante, pp. 334, 454. 

A. E. B. (Guernsey.)—The reply to which you refer 
never reached the office of “ N. & Q.” 

Inqurrer should consult Debrett. 

H. Ranpotpu.—Next week. 

J. G.—No charge. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addreased to “ The 
Editor "’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith. 








ScHoor LrprovemMeEsts.—In all cases where class-rooms are 
lighted by gas during daytime, the Inspectors of Schools re- 
commend the principals and the committees to have greater 
regard for the health and comfort of the pupils, by av 
themselves of that useful modern invention, the Day’ 
Reflectors, of which for many years Mr. Chappuis has been the 
successful patentee and manufacturer, at 69, Fleet Street, 
London. Not only will the rooms be more healthy, but 
considerable saving will be effected. The cost of the Reflectors 
is moderate, and their durability will extend over several 
years,—({ADVERTISEMENT.] 








